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The Railway and Locomotive Historical Society presents 


THE WORLD'S 
ATEST LOCOMOTI 


Superb handcrafted models in solid pewter. 
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The first collection to capture the adventure of railroading... 
in every era and throughout the world. 


HEY ROLLED OUT OF THE YARDS 

at Altoona, Baltimore, Bath and Chi- 
cago. Mechanical giants on tracks of steel, 
they signaled a world-wide revolution in 
travel. And, from the earliest wood-burners 
to the newest streamlined expresses, they 
have been objects of awe ... fascinating 
symbols of the spirit of adventure. 

Now, the Railway and Locomotive His- 
torical Society—one of America’s oldest 
and most respected railroad historical 
organizations—will issue the first collec- 
tion of locomotive models ever to capture 
the sweep and drama of a century-and-a- 
half of railroading, as it happened here and 
around the world. 

The collection will consist of 25 authen- 
tically detailed models portraying the most 
important locomotives of all time. These 
sculptured miniatures will be individually 
cast in solid pewter and entirely finished by 
hand—to bring the excitement of railroad- 
ing and the lure of those mighty engines 
into your home. 


Selected by railroad experts 


This will be an authoritative collection, 
with each locomotive specially chosen by 
railroading experts for its innovative 
design, over-the-rails performance and 
high standard of service. Beginning with 
the legendary John Bull of the 1830s, the 
collection will include such important 
American locomotives as: 

Engine 999 of the Empire State Express, 
which claimed a world speed record of 112 
miles per hour in 1893. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s K-4—a pioneer on runs like the 
Broadway Limited and Detroit Arrow. The 
streamlined Daylight-type that came into 
service in 1937, providing the epitome in 
speed and comfort between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

And from other great railroading nations 
of the world will be the English-built 
“Flying Scotsman”... Japan’s “Asia Ex- 
press,” mainstay of the Manchurian 
Railway in the 1930s ... from Germany, a 
Royal Bavarian Railway S 3/6, pride of the 
Rheingold Express. 


Precise and authentic 


To portray these locomotives in precise and 
accurate detail, the Society has selected 


Richly finished hardwood display shelf is in- 
cluded as part of the collection. 
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History you can hold 
in your hands. A handsome 
addition to your home. 


The Franklin Mint, renowned for its excel- ` 


lence in the art of miniaturization. 

Each locomotive will be carefully re- 
searched. The molds for casting individual 
components will be refined by hand to en- 
sure accuracy. And the miniatures will be 
assembled and finished with utmost care. 

As a result, you will see astonishing 
realism—with such details as handrails, 
suspension, fittings and cab layout all in 
hand-rubbed pewter. Models as technically 
excellent and rewarding as the locomotives 
they portray. 


Fascinating to handle and display 


These are models you will want to examine 
—again and again. To inspect the amazing 
16 sets of driving wheels that powered the 
“Big Boy” over the Rockies . . . or the sculp- 
tured aerodynamic styling of the TGV, to- 
day’s fastest train. 

Each miniature will also be accompanied 
by an expertly written commentary. So 
you'll be able to relive the adventure of 
railroading as it happened during every 
era. An adventure you can share with fam- 
ily and friends. 

And, so that you can showcase the com- 
plete collection, a handsome wall shelf will 
be sent to you at no added cost. Crafted 
of hardwood, it provides a dramatic accent 
and shows the variety of locomotive types 
and sizes. 

The Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society has appointed The Franklin Mint 
to handle all subscriptions. By entering 
your subscription now, you can begin 
building this complete collection of re- 
markably detailed miniatures. A definitive 
collection distinguished by superior crafts- 
manship ... by the dramatic appeal of its 
subject ... and by the strict regard for au- 
thenticity throughout. 

To be sure of acquiring your collection, 
simply sign the accompanying application, 
and mail it directly to The Franklin Mint by 
December 31, 1985. 
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SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST LOCOMOTIVES 


Handcrafted models in solid pewter 


Not sold in stores. Please order by 
December 31, 1985. 


Railway and Locomotive Historical Society 
Clo The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my subscription for “The 
World’s Greatest Locomotives,” consisting 
of 25 sculptured miniatures cast in solid 
pewter, to be sent to me at the rate of one 
per month. 

I need send no money now. I will be 
billed $25.* for each handcrafted miniature 
just before shipment. My hardwood display 
shelf will be sent at no additional charge. 


*Plus my state sales tax 
and $1. for shipping and handling 


Signature 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY, 


State, Zip 
Limit: One collection per subscriber 
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Gentlemen or Traitors? 


Recalling the exchanges concerning 
your April issue [“Rebels from West 
Point”]: First I want to say that the 
April issue was excellent, not only 
“Rebels,” but “Jane McCrea,” the 
“General’s Badge,” etc. In fact, after 
reading the magazine I said to myself, 
“If only every issue could be that 
good.” 

I am not writing to give an opinion 
on Mr. Campbell’s letter “Gentlemen 
or Traitors,” [June issue] but I do 
want to comment on one of the letters 
in your September issue in criticism of 
Mr. Campbell. Mr. Moschette of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania infers that the 
Civil War was instigated by Northern 
businessmen and in ten years’ time 
slavery would have “gone away.” How 
anyone can feel a business investment 
of millions of dollars in slaves can 
simply disappear is ridiculous. Noth- 
ing goes away when money is to be 
made from it. It took until 1965 to get 
rid of segregation, and would (and 
did) take a lot more to get rid of slav- 
ery. 

As I understand it, an officer can 
resign his commission, but for an en- 
listed man to reneg on his enlistment 
is desertion. When Union General 
George H. Thomas, who was born 
and raised in the South, was asked 
about his decision to remain loyal, he 
said in effect, “The only reason insur- 
rection can be justified is when there is 
tyranny in the nation.” The most dedi- 
cated secessionist has never claimed 
Lincoln’s three-way election was 
fraudulent, nor were any of his prede- 
cessors tyrannical. 

President Lincoln’s oath was to pre- 
serve the Constitution, not necessarily 
the Union. He could have let things 
rock along but instead he chose war. 
The reason Lincoln chose war was 
that he felt democracy was on trial in 
America and the essence of democracy 
was majority rule. If the losers in an 
election could pull out and set up shop 
for themselves, the result would not be 
independence and freedom but a 
never-ending cycle of subdivision and 
anarchy. Every Civil War buff knows 
that (in 1865) Georgia wanted to se- 
cede from the Secession and so it 
would have went. 

George E. Green 
North Falmouth, Massachusetts 


Howard Campbell should eat his 


words [“Gentlemen or Traitors,” June 
issue]. The Confederates were no 
more traitors than were the American 
colonists. “Any people anywhere be- 
ing inclined and having the power 
have the right to rise up and shake off 
the existing government and form a 
new one that suits them better.” That 
was Abraham Lincoln speaking at the 
time of the Mexican War. The key 
word, of couse, is power. Might 
makes right. The South tried to'secede 
peacefully, but Lincoln maneuvered 
them into firing the first shot. There 
were those on both sides who were 
urging patience and negotiation. But 
both sides had elected presidents who 
would not be patient, who apparently 
wanted bloodshed. Other men’s 
blood, of course. 

Herman Stowell King 

Newport News, Virginia 


In your June issue, you published a 
letter from Mr. Howard L. Campbell 
informing us of how sick he is of 
magazines such as yours glorifying 
traitors to the nation. He was refer- 
ring to the West Pointers of the Con- 
federacy. These men chose to remain 
loyal to their homes, families, neigh- 
bors, the soil of their birth, and the 
principles of the father of their coun- 
try, instead of prostituting themselves 
to what they perceived as the usurping 
sorceries of a sectional party led by a 
northeastern special interest group of 
merchants and manufacturers bent 
upon the political and economic sub- 
jugation of the rest of the country. 

If it is treason to rebel against des- 
potism of this nature, then how are we 
to judge Paul Revere and Benjamin 
Franklin? 

If Lee and Jackson were traitors, 
then who is a patriot? 

H.V. Traywick, Jr. 
Deltaville, Virginia 


“If It Sounds Better It Is 
Better” 


While the editor was called to task for 
the headline on the front cover, “Over- 
view of an Historic Year,” in the June 
1985 issue, may I submit that my vet- 
eran friends and I appreciated the 
phrasing, using the indefinite article 
“an” in this connection. 

The vagaries of an evolving and 
oftimes whimsical language such as 
ours may not always be properly de- 


verter 


fined in the static rules laid down in 
some modern, watered-down grammar 
texts. 

A corollary of the “a before conso- 
nant sounds, an before vowel sounds” 
rule also permits the use of “an” be- 
fore words beginning with “h” in “an 
unstressed initial syllable.” 

This usage may not now be so 
common, but it was adhered to by 
grammar teachers before and during 
WWII, the era to which the headline 
referred. 

While we may not wish to accept 
“an historic year” as an exception to 
the rule, it was indeed an historic year 
from my perspective. At least, I did 
not think the phrase deserved such an 
hysterical response as that registered 
by Mr. Smith in the October 1985 
“Mailbox.” 

Carl Leiter 
Kokomo, Indiana 


As soon as I read the excoriation of 
your June 1985 cover by Marshall L. 
Smith, I knew that I had to write. Yes, 
it is true that in the American idiom of 
the English language “Overview of ‘a’ 
Historic Year” is correct. However, as 
a student of the “English” language, 
and especially the spoken, as opposed 
to the written English language, I 
know that “Overview of ‘an’ Historic 
Year” is both correct in the English 
idiom and more elegant and correct to 
the ear, American or English. To 
quote an English writer, as opposed to 
an English teacher, “If it ‘sounds’ bet- 
ter, it is ‘better.’” This may not sit well 
with all the English teachers among 
your readers, but the members of 
their classes that read American His- 
tory Illustrated are surely not those in 
need of their teachers’ worry. Please 
continue. 

Timothy Schubert 

Glenview, Illinois 


Bring the Boys Home 


Your article “Bring the Boys Home” 
[June issue] stirred memories. 

When the Japanese signed the treaty 
in September 1945, I was sent back [to 
the Philippines] for return to the U.S. 
While there I met my brother, who 
was preparing to go to Japan for duty. 

We waited until November 15, 1945 
for transportation. At last a ship 
pulled to Tacloban, Leyte. This ship 
was not equipped to carry troops. 
However, they outfitted it to transport 
troops by cutting off the legs of can- 
vas cots and building them three high 


for sleeping quarters. Then they built 
a galley topside where mess could be 
prepared. Privies were built to hang 
over the sides. Many cases of beer 
were loaded for those who wished to 
imbibe. No docks were available for 
troop loading, so we were ferried out 
to the ship loaded down with our per- 
sonal effects, to climb the ladder for 
boarding. If the ship had a name I 
cannot remember what it was, but it 
was seaworthy. 

We sailed on or about November 
15,1945, and arrived in San Francisco 
about December 15, 1945. 

I learned later that my brother, who 
had gone to Japan for duty, had ar- 
rived in the U.S. before I did. 

Lindsey Griffith 
Texarkana, Arkansas 


Reading the article by Hedda Garza 
(“Bring the Boys Home”) in the June 
issue called to mind a song we were 
singing in Germany at that time. It 
was sung to the tune of “Lili Marlene” 
and, as near as I recall, the words 
were: 
Dear Mister Truman, when can we 
go home? 
We have conquered Africa and lib- 
erated Rome. 
Now that we beat the Master Race 
There ought to be some shipping 
space. 
Dear Mister Truman, when can we 
go home? 
After forty years I may have not re- 
membered it exactly, but you can see 
that the song voiced the sentiments 
expressed in the article. 
Harry C. Starkey 
Lakewood, Colorado 


Correction 


During completion of the October 
1985 issue, a gremlin momentarily dis- 
tracted the editor writing the picture 
caption on page 17 [“A Failure to 
Communicate: The British & Sara- 
toga”]. The victorious officer shown 
receiving the sword of General John 
Burgoyne should of course have been 
American General Horatio Gates, 
not British General William Howe. 


American History Illustrated welcomes 
and values comments from our readers. 

Publication of reader comments does not 
necessarily imply editorial endorsement of 
the views expressed. Address correspon- 
dence to The Mailbox, American History 
Illustrated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 17105. x 
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HELL’S ACES HIGH 
Greatest Aerial Combat Footage ever packed into a single 
video cassette. 
2 hours of the most violent dogfights in history. 
© Fight for the Sky: “Jugs, P-51's and P-38's sweep the skies 
of Fortress Europe. 100 mile long air armadas. FW-190's. 
ME 190's, against our best. 
USAF - 50 Years: From WWI ragwing scraps to Mig Alley & 
our 10-1 kills. Flying the Hump . . . Berlin Blockade . . . 
Inchon . . . F-100's, 104's, F-4 Phantoms and much more. 
© The Last Bomb: Mustangs ride shotgun on the longest 
bombing raids in history! 1500 miles from Guam and Tinian 
to Tokyo and P-51's bloody the enemy's finest. 
Combat Photo: AF tribute to the Combat Cameraman. The 
most nerve shattering gun-camera stuff ever! Fore and aft 
camera pods low over Vietnam pick up the most graphic air 
strike footage you'll ever see. 
.... Plus! ja IDEO BOOK PAK Bonus! UIS. FIGHTERS (1925- 
980) by Lloyd S. Jones. 352 pages, 125 scale drawings, 350 
photos. This great reference book phus all 4 great video programs ... 


oy $79.95 


Send to: FERDE GROFE FILMS 
3100 Airport Ave., Santa Monica 90405 
US. and Canada add $2.50 shipping, foreign orders add $3.50. CA res. 
add 612% Sales Tax. Visa & Master—include card no. & exp. 
ORDER TOLL-FREE (800) 854-0561, ext. 925. 
In Calif. ) 432-7257, ext. 925. 
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Features 


We Also Served by Doris Brinker Tanner 


1 2 A former WASP recounts the World War II accomplishments of the Women Airforce 
Service Pilots, and their later struggle for recognition. 


2 2 Harriet Quimby by Shirley Wilcox 


As America’s first licensed woman pilot, she showed the way for future generations 
of aviators. 


“Strangers and Pilgrims”? by Harold Holzer 


24. Separatists dreamed of religious freedom and a new beginning in America; our 
oldest national holiday is based on their harvest feast. 


Plimoth Plantation by Harold Holzer 


33 The calendar turns back to 1627 in this faithful reconstruction of the first permanent 
English settlement in New England. 


Escape from Libby Prison by Frank E. Moran 


38 A participant in one of the most daring of Civil War prisoner breakouts wrote 
this classic narrative of courage and adventure. 


Cover 


Departments 


Harvest bounty brightens Plimoth 
Plantation, a living history museum near 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, where seven- 
teenth-century Pilgrim ways are preserved. 
A harvest festival held by these early 
New England settlers in 1621 was one of 
the forerunners of our modern Thanks- 
giving, and the Pilgrim image endures in 
close association with this holiday. 

For articles on the Pilgrim story, see 
pages 24-37. 
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1503. Winston Churchill: A Biography, by 
Piers Brendon, $16.95/$12.95 
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(A.D. 100-400), by Ramsay MacMullen. The 
pagan view of the rise of the Church. 
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Remembering America: A 
Sampler of the WPA American 
Guide Series edited by Archie Hob- 
son with introductions by Bill Stott 
(Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1985; 391 pages, illustrated, 
$24.95). 

The American Guide Series was an 
ambitious and authoritative forty- 
nine-volume set of automobile travel 
guides to the United States and 
Alaska, written between 1935 and 1943 
by otherwise unemployed writers 
under the auspices of the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project, a branch of the New Deal 
Works Progress Administration 
(WPA). Written to encourage automo- 
bile travel as well as to provide employ- 
ment, they presented a view of Amer- 
ica unlike anything seen before or 
since. Some of the Guide authors went 
on to achieve literary fame—John 
Cheever, Studs Terkel, Saul Bellow, 
and Ralph Ellison most notably. But 
not all of the authors were accom- 
plished writers; many were simply un- 
employed local librarians, teachers, 
and the like. The Guide editors 
charged their authors with digging 
up any differences among towns or 
locales superficially much alike; by 
recording these nuances, the writers 
revealed “an America that neither the 
historians nor the imaginative writers 
of the past had discovered.” This ex- 
tensive collection of excerpts from the 
original series describes American set- 
tings from the Dust Bowl to Coney 
Island, from shadowy Hell Hole 
Swamp, South Carolina, to self-asser- 
tive Prophetstown, Illinois. The au- 
thors, says editor Archie Hobson, 
“manage the considerable feat of lov- 
ing an endangered America without 
shedding tears.” 


In the Hands of Fate: The Story 
of Patrol Wing Ten, 8 Decem- 
ber 1941-11 May 1942 by Dwight 
R. Messimer (Naval Institute Press, 
Annapolis, 1985; 352 pages, illus- 
trated, $19.95). 

Patrol Wing Ten,. operating lumbering 
PBY flying boats in the western Pa- 
cific, was the only U.S. Navy aviation 
unit to actually engage the Japanese 
during the early weeks of World 
War IJ. In late December 1941, in a 
desperate attempt to slow the inexor- 
able Japanese takeover in the Pacific, 
the unit was divided in half: one part 
engaged in sea and air battles in Java, 
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while the remaining members served as 
infantry on Corregidor and Bataan. 
Author Dwight Messimer spent years 
examining private papers and official 
documents, and locating and inter- 
viewing surviving unit members. He 
points out that many of PatWing Ten’s 
survivors are bitter, feeling that “We 
didn’t accomplish a thing.” Their atti- 
tude is understandable—all but four 
of forty-five planes were lost; of all 
those wing members captured when 
Corregidor fell, sixty percent died; and 
the unit is credited with no major vic- 
tories. Yet, the men fought in the face 
of overwhelming odds, and their ac- 
complishments were heroic and nu- 
merous: they routinely performed res- 
cue and evacuation operations that 
saved hundreds of lives, and they sup- 
plied indispensible reports of Japanese 
movements to the Allied Command. 
Messimer’s well-written narrative, plus 
maps, diagrams, and a striking collec- 
tion of previously unpublished photo- 
graphs, will make this book an excel- 
lent resource for history enthusiasts 
and researchers. 


Victory in Europe: D-Day to 
VE Day with photographs by George 
Stevens and text by Max Hastings 
(Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 
1985; 192 pages, illustrated, $25.00). 
Award-winning film director George 
Stevens, creator of such classics as A 
Place in the Sun, Shane, and The Diary 
of Anne Frank, headed a military film 
unit during 1944-45 that traveled with 
the Allied armies during the European 
campaigns. Official footage gathered 
by the thirty-man unit was shot in 
black-and-white for release in news- 
reels, but Stevens also carried a 16mm 
camera with Kodachrome film, on 
which he eventually accumulated more 
than five hours of color footage docu- 
menting the war. This material was 
never released; Stevens’s son discovered 
the film shortly after his father’s death 
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in 1975. There the road to Allied vic- 
tory unfolded before him in full color, 
as only those present during the cam- 
paigns covered by the “Hollywood Ir- 
regulars,” as Stevens’s team was called, 
could have seen. Victory in Europe 
presents two hundred previously un- 
published stills from this historic foot- 
age, along with a lively text by World 
War II historian Max Hastings. As 
such, it comprises the first extensive 
color coverage ever published of the 
war in Western Europe. From the early 
hours of D-Day through the Battle for 
Normandy, the liberation of Paris, 
and the Ardennes Offensive, to the 
fall of the Third Reich and the after- 
math of war, the faces, fighting ma- 
chines, battlefields, and ruins of the 
European campaign roll across the 
pages of this book as vividly as if the 
reader were miraculously carried back 
forty years through time. 


The Years of MacArthur: Tri- 
umph and Disaster, 1945-1964 
by D. Clayton James (Houghton Mif- 
flin, New York, 1985; 864 pages, illus- 
trated, $29.95). 

This third and final volume in D. 
Clayton James’s exhaustive and defini- 
tive biography of Douglas MacArthur 
covers the famous general’s life from 
the postwar occupation of Japan until 
his death in 1964. Professor James 
began his research on MacArthur 
more than twenty years ago; the result- 
ing series has been characterized by 
the author’s attention to detail and his 
ability to present a balanced and un- 
biased picture of a man who inspired 
extremes of opinion. Triumph and 
Disaster focuses on MacArthur’s cen- 
tral role in the occupation and reha- 
bilitation of Japan, his daring and 
sometimes controversial decisions as 
supreme military commander of U.N. 
forces during the Korean War, the 
crises that ensued (including his re- 
moval from command by President 
Truman), and his post-military career. 
Always a controversial figure, Mac- 
Arthur had a complex personality that 
pulled him in many directions — mak- 
ing his actions sometimes brilliant and 
sometimes disastrous. With all his fail- 
ures and successes, MacArthur played 
a substantial role in shaping today’s 
world. James examines the general’s 
motivations and personal relation- 
ships for clues that make his character 
understandable and consistent. These 
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monumental volumes will be an in- 
valuable resource for scholars and avid 
history readers alike. (Volume I docu- 
ments MacArthur’s life during 
1880-1941, and Volume II examines 
his career during the war years of 
1941-45.) 


River Runners of the Grand 
Canyon by David Lavender (Univer- 
sity of Arizona Press, Tucson, 1985; 
146 pages, illustrated, $27.95). 

Over one hundred years ago, adventur- 
ous and hearty pioneers first rode the 
Colorado River through 280 miles of 
desert wilderness and the spectacular, 
virtually inaccessible chasms of the 
Grand Canyon. Unlike the fifteen 
thousand visitors who annually tackle 
the mighty Colorado today, these early 
explorers were entering an almost un- 
known world, braving new hazards 
with every turn. In this particularly 
handsome volume, award-winning 
western author David Lavender em- 
ploys his storytelling talents to carry 
readers along with these pioneers on a 
series of hair-raising rides down one of 
the roughest and most beautiful rivers 
in the world. His comprehensive, lively 
account, co-published by the Univer- 
sity of Arizona Press and the Grand 
Canyon National History Association, 
includes accounts of such legendary 
figures as John Wesley Powell, the 
one-armed geographer whose expedi- 
tion first traversed the river in 1869; 
mysterious prospector James White, 
who may even have preceded Powell 
through the Grand Canyon when he 
was forced to flee from Indians on a 
makeshift raft in 1868; maverick Buzz 
Holmstrom, who went down the Colo- 
rado alone when no one else would 
go with him; and Georgie White, 
“Woman of the River,” who swam 
down using a lifejacket. Adding to the 
interest and beauty of the book is a 
special section of seventy-five rare, 
vintage photographs of the early navi- 
gators of the Colorado. 


Dear America: Letters Home 
from Vietnam edited by Bernard 
Edelman for the New York Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Commission 
(W.W. Norton, New York, 1985; 316 
pages, illustrated, $13.95). 

This collection of letters and poems 
American servicemen in Vietnam 
wrote to families and friends shows a 
bleak, poignant, and disturbing side 
of the Vietnam memory. Nothing but 


his rifle, says editor Edelman, was 
more important to the fighting Ameri- 
can than his mail, which he eagerly 
(and often fearfully) awaited; and 
writing back was just as important. 
These letters reflect the worst, the sad- 
dest, the most despondent, and the 
most heart-wrenching moments of the 
Vietnam experience. Says the New 
York Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
Commission, “It is our earnest hope 
that this volume will forever remind 
the citizens of this nation of the value 
of common effort, among people of 
differing backgrounds and beliefs who 
gave their sweat, their blood, their 
lives for the promise of a common 
goal.” And so these letters will not al- 
low us to forget our most unpopular 
war, or the emotions of those who 
fought in it. 


For Want of a Horse: Choice & 
Chance in History edited by John 
M. Merriman (Penguin Books, New 
York, 1985; 163 pages, illustrated, 
$7.95, paper). 

This refreshing collection of short, 
witty, and informative essays about 
the famous “what ifs” of history takes 
a lighthearted look at what might have 
happened had the circumstances sur- 
rounding various pivotal events been 
slightly different. The average reader, 
for instance, probably does not know 
that in 1915 Leon Trotsky, noted leader 
of the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia, went to Sunday School in Chi- 
cago with a friend. The teacher failed 
to arrive, however, and Trotsky never 
attended another Sunday School class. 
One can only speculate what influence 
the missing teacher might have had on 
world events had he attended. And 
had young Fidel Castro been signed by 


the New York Giants instead of re- 
jected (much to his consternation), 
Cuban history might have been very 
different. The theme of chance (or 
fate) appears throughout mankind’s 
past, and the editor points out that 
sadly, much of historical writing has 
been dry, and rarely humorous — yet, 
he claims, humor has been an essential 
part of history. This playful volume 
makes at least these little bits of his- 
tory good clean fun. 


The Twentieth Century: An Al- 
manac edited by Robert H. Ferrell 
and John S. Bowman with an intro- 
duction by W. Averell Harriman 
(World Almanac Publications, New 
York, 1985; 512 pages, illustrated, 
paperback, $12.95). 

A valuable research and reference tool 
for the most casual history enthusiast 
and the professional historian alike, 
this newly updated and revised alma- 
nac chronicles the major events of the 
twentieth century on a day-to-day 
basis. Entries include political, tech- 
nological, cultural, social, and even 
recreational aspects of world history 
from January 1, 1900, to the U.S. elec- 
tions of November 1984. Each entry is 
written in the present tense, much like 
a newspaper headline, and the chro- 
nology is broken down into eight sec- 
tions, roughly corresponding with the 
major eras commonly associated with 
this century. * 
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The fiftieth anniversary of the first 
flight of the famed World War II B-17 
Flying Fortress was celebrated in 
Seattle during last July 26-28. Center- 
piece for the celebration was Senti- 
mental Journey, a meticulously re- 
stored B-17G Bomber, which was 
accompanied by numerous other vin- 
tage aircraft on display at Boeing Field 
near the Museum of Flight, two miles 
from where many of the original B-17s 
were built. 

Some leading celebrants in attend- 
ance were General Curtis LeMay, divi- 
sion commander of the Eighth Air 


Force, who flew on some of the war’s 
most famous raids over Germany, 
and five surviving Medal of Honor re- 
cipients who flew aboard the famous 
B-17s during World War II. 

In 1935 Boeing designed and built 
the prototype of the B-17, the Model 
299, which was dubbed a “flying for- 
tress” by a local reporter. The nick- 
name stuck with the big four-engined 
bomber, which achieved an unheard- 
of 252 miles per hour and a record- 
breaking 2,100-mile distance during its 
delivery flight in August 1935. The 
Army Air Corps was impressed 
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enough with the aircraft to order more 
of the planes, which it designated 
Y1B-17. 

Together with Douglas and Lock- 
heed (then Vega), Boeing eventually 
mass-produced 12,731 Flying For- 
tresses. At one point during World 
War II, Boeing alone was completing 
sixteen of the bombers per day. The 
B-17 was credited as the single weapon 
most responsible for victories in 
Europe. It also served in the South 
Pacific, China, North Africa, Alaska, 
the Caribbean, and the Mediterra- 
nean. 


Approval Sought for Memorial to Revolutionary War Blacks 


The Black Revolutionary War Patriots 
Foundation, founded last February, is 
seeking approval for a Washington, 
D.C., site for its proposed memorial to 
the more than five thousand blacks 
who died serving the new nation be- 
tween 1775 and 1783. The foundation 
was organized last year following Lena 
Santos Ferguson’s landmark admit- 
tance into the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (DAR). [Ferguson, 
who battled for admittance for four 
years, is the first black to be admitted 
to the ninety-five-year-old women’s 
patriotic organization.] 

Slaves exchanged military service 
during the Revolution for their free- 
dom, while free blacks often served in 
the hope of obtaining greater political 
equality with whites. They took part in 
all major battles, and were present in 
the boat with General George Wash- 
ington when he crossed the Delaware. 


Yet, more than two centuries later, the 
nation’s capital has only one monu- 
ment honoring a black person—edu- 
cator Mary McCloud Bethune. 

The DAR has committed itself to 
identifying every black patriot who 
served in the American Revolution, in 
addition to assisting the foundation to 
obtain the necessary support for the 
memorial, which will cost an esti- 
mated two-and-one-half million dol- 
lars—to be collected entirely from pri- 
vate donations. 

The proposed memorial, which 
foundation president Maurice Bar- 
boza hopes will be erected at Constitu- 
tion Gardens, midway between the 
Washington Monument and the Lin- 
coln Memorial, will serve as a re- 
minder of black contributions to the 
birth of the nation. The Commission 
on Fine Arts has already approved the 
location. Approval is still being sought 


from the National Capital Memorial 
Advisory Committee and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Widespread sup- 
port of the foundation and proposed 
monument includes 110 cosponsors 
from the House of Representatives, 
and an additional fourteen cosponsors 
in the Senate. 

In addition to the proposed memo- 
rial, the foundation’s goals are to en- 
courage and foster public interest in 
the deeds of blacks of the Revolution- 
ary era; to promote improved relations 
between black and nonblack Ameri- 
cans through a greater awareness of 
the multiracial character of the na- 
tion’s Revolutionary era history; and 
to promote patriotism and interest in 
the family and American history. 

For further information, contact the 
Black Revolutionary War Patriots 
Foundation, P.O. Box 33652, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20033. x 
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Eyewitnesses to History. 


Shattering traditional concepts of women’s roles, the Women 
Airforce Service Pilots of World War II compiled an admirable 
record. Here a former WASP tells their little-known story. 


We Also Served 


by Doris Brinker Tanner 


By performing essential flying duties in the United States—thus freeing male pilots for combat-related service 
overseas —Women Airforce Service Pilots contributed to the U.S. war effort during 1942-44, blazing a trail as the first 
women military pilots in American history. The four WASPs above were photographed during multi-engine training 
in 1944, preparatory to ferrying B-17 Flying Fortresses from factories to operational airfields. 
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lunged into World War II on December 7, 1941, 
p: United States soon experienced a desperate 

labor shortage, necessitating that women par- 
ticipate in many activities previously reserved for men. 
Government agencies launched a nationwide media blitz 
through newspapers and radio, urging women to work 
outside the home and thus help bring the war to an early, 
victorious end. Women responded in overwhelming 
numbers. 

No field of endeavor during that time was more tradi- 
tion-shattering than women’s roles in the military ser- 
vices—and none of these was more revolutionary than 
women flying aircraft for the Army Air Forces. The 
World War II achievements of the Women Airforce Ser- 
vice Pilots (WASP) have received slight attention from 
military historians, but their record nevertheless stands 
as an important and interesting milestone in history. Ex- 
cept for nurses, very few women had previously served 
in military units, and none in the dangerous, demanding 
jobs of military aviation. Later, following disbanding of 
the WASP, it would be 1977 before women would again 
graduate from Air Force pilot training. This subsequent 
accomplishment came about in large part due to the 
performance of the courageous group of women who 
earned silver wings during the war years of 1942 to 1944. 

The idea of enlisting women pilots for domestic mili- 
tary flying duties, thus releasing men for combat-related 
operations overseas, was primarily the brain child of 
aviatrix Jacqueline Cochran. Less well-known than her 
friend Amelia Earhart, Cochran had a remarkable fly- 
ing career. In 1935 the twenty-five-year-old flyer became 
the first woman entrant in the famous Bendix Transcon- 
tinental Air Race, and three years later she took first 
place over experienced male competitors. In 1940 Coch- 
ran broke speed records for both men and women, and 
over a twenty-five-year period she would set some two 
hundred other flying records. Her many awards would 
include the Harmon International Trophy for the 
world’s outstanding woman flyer (fifteen times), the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross (three times), and the Air Force 
Distinguished Service Medal (for which she was the first 
woman to be so honored). 

Cochran also made aviation history on July 1, 1941, 
when she became the first woman to ferry a Lockheed 
Hudson bomber across the Atlantic for delivery to the 
besieged British. This exploit brought her headlines in 
the New York Times and a luncheon invitation from the 
White House that resulted in a long conversation with 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt was so impressed with Cochran’s ideas 
about women’s potential for military flying duties that 
he arranged for her to talk with his assistant secretary of 
war for air, Robert Lovett. This meeting led in turn to 
conferences with the officer in charge of the Ferry Com- 
mand, Colonel Robert Olds, and the commanding gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces, Henry “Hap” Arnold. 

General Arnold assigned to Cochran the monumental 
task of compiling data on the number of women pilots 
qualified for military flying jobs, and to formulate a 


plan for utilizing their skills. Her comprehensive pro- 
posal was presented to him in August 1941. 

But even an innovative, advanced thinker like General 
Arnold —one of the first American military leaders to 
visualize the potential of air power—was skeptical about 
putting a “slip of a young girl” into the cockpit of one of 
his planes. Although he knew the duties that both Brit- 
ish and Russian women pilots were already performing, 
Arnold decided that the United States was not yet in 
need of such extreme measures. However, as preparation 
for a possible emergency, he suggested that Cochran re- 
turn to England to gain firsthand knowledge and experi- 
ence with a group of English women pilots serving in the 
Royal Air Force Air Transport Auxiliary. Commanded 
by Pauline Gower, they were dubbed “ATA girls,” and as 
ferry pilots were making a significant contribution to- 
ward retaining aerial superiority above the British Isles. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 
1941 led Cochran to question entering service with Eng- 
land, since the security of her own country was now in 
jeopardy. But General Arnold assured her that the ex- 
perience would be a vital preliminary step toward the 
formation of any such group in the United States — and 
that while no such organization was yet planned, he 
would recall her if and when such a move was made. 

Consequently, in the spring of 1942 Cochran was 
commissioned a flight captain with the ATA. Twenty- 
two other experienced American pilots joined her in the 
venture; these women serving with the Royal Air Force 
constituted the first organized group of American 
women pilots in the war. 


pzz the bleak summer of 1942 General Arnold 
informed Jacqueline Cochran that the time had 
come for her to return home, where her expertise was 
now needed to plan, organize, and direct a program to 
train women pilots for service with the Army Air Forces. 
As quickly as possible, she completed her responsibili- 
ties to the Royal Air Force, and returned to New York on 
September 10, 1942. To her amazement, that same day’s 
edition of the New York Times contained an article an- 
nouncing the formation of an organization of women 
pilots under the Army Air Forces Transport Command, 
with Nancy Harkness Love as director. 

Twenty-seven-year-old Nancy Love, a skilled pilot and 
wife of Colonel Robert Love, deputy chief of the Air 
Transport Command, had urged the employment of 
women ferry pilots by the command for many months. 
An announcement at a conference of the air staff that a 
women’s program had been approved prompted General 
Harold L. George, commander of the Ferry Command, 
to authorize immediate action; the need for pilots to fly 
new planes from factories to military fields was critical. 
Air Transport Command orders authorizing the employ- 
ment of women flyers were issued on September 5, 1942. 
Eighty-three experienced women pilots received applica- 
tions; twenty-three were immediately accepted, and four 
more joined later. 

When informed of this swift action by a subordinate, 
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The author prepares for a checkout flight in a twin- 
engine, North American B-25 Mitchell bomber in 1944. 
She and her sister WASP pilots completed training 
identical to that for male cadets in the Army Air 
Forces, and they flew virtually every type of Air Force 
plane on a variety of noncombat missions. But wartime 
legislation that would have granted them official status 
as members of the armed forces failed to pass, and it 
would take until 1977 for them to finally receive such 
recognition. 


General Arnold summoned his officers of the Ferry 
Command and explained that a much larger and more 
comprehensive program than hiring a few women civil- 
ians to ferry planes for the Air Transport Command was 
planned. Nevertheless, these unusual circumstances re- 
sulted in the initial coexistence of two fledgling organi- 
zations of women pilots. 

The organization responsible for recruitment and 
training of women pilots was designated the 319th Army 
Air Force Flying Detachment and was based in Hous- 
ton, Texas. Jacqueline Cochran was named director and 
Leni Leoti Clark Deaton chief administrative officer. 

At the same time, Nancy Love headed the Air Trans- 
port Command Squadron, comprised of women pilots 
with at least five hundred hours of flying experience. It 
was designated the Women’s Auxiliary Ferry Service, or 
WAFS, and was based at New Castle Army Air Base in 
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Delaware. 

The two units operated separately until June 1943, 
when Arnold ordered their consolidation into one orga- 
nization, known thereafter as Women Airforce Service 
Pilots, or WASP. Cochran became director of all WASP 
activities, while Love was made staff director of all 
WASPs assigned to the Air Transport Command. Love 
and the women already employed continued their ferry- 
ing duties, but all others, even veteran pilots returning 
from ATA service in England, were now required to 
complete a rigorous military training program. 


ews of the opportunity for women to fly for the 
Army Air Forces spread like wildfire across Amer- 
ica. More than 25,000 young women flooded Cochran’s 
office with applications; of these 1,830 were accepted. 
Requirements stipulated that successful applicants 
must be American citizens between twenty-one (later re- 
duced to eighteen and one-half) and thirty-five years of 
age, stand at least sixty (later raised to sixty-four) inches 
tall, and pass the high standards of the Form Sixty-Four 
physical examination by a flight surgeon. The key re- 
quirement was that applicants have at least two hundred 
(subsequently reduced to thirty-five) hours of logged, 
certified flying time. Cochran or her representative per- 
sonally interviewed each applicant before acceptance 
and assignment to a class. 
The first class of twenty-eight recruits assembled on 
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Captain Barbara Garwood, a flight instructor at 
Williams Air Base in Arizona, briefs author Doris 
Tanner (here wearing her World War IT WASP uniform) 
on the operation of the T-38 jet trainer. Garwood— 
president of the Women Military Pilots Association and 
one of 647 women aviators currently serving in the 
armed forces —says that “I’m convinced there would 
not be any women flying military aircraft today unless 
the WASP had paved the way.” 


November 16, 1942, at the Howard Hughes Municipal 
Airport in Houston, Texas. Aviation Enterprises Limi- 
ted, a civilian contract school under the Gulf Coast Air 
Force Training Center of the Training Command, was 
awarded the contract to train the women in’the Army 
method of flying. 

Legislation giving the women pilots complete military 
status was awaiting action in Congress; in the meantime 
the students were accepted as federal employees on tem- 
porary Civil Service status. As such they did not qualify 
for flight pay or other standard military benefits, nor 
did the organization yet have an official uniform. 

The training program included over four hundred 
hours of ground school, with instruction in aircraft de- 
sign and theory of flight, engines and propellers, mathe- 
matics, physics, navigation, instruments and instrument 
flying, weather, code, calisthenics, and close-order drill. 
The most important part of the course, however, was the 


210 hours of flight instruction. Twenty-seven weeks were 
scheduled to complete the program. 

To compensate for delays caused by fog and other bad 
weather, the women often flew six and seven days a 
week. But they had come to Texas to fly and to serve 
their country during the crisis of war, and they willingly 
and cheerfully endured the grueling schedule. Their 
training compared in every way to that of male cadets, 
except that formation and aerobatic instruction were not 
included officially; such skills were needed for combat 
duty, and law forbade women in combat. 

Chief Administrative Officer Leni Leoti Deaton was 


. responsible for much of the initial success of the unique 


and “avante garde” project, finding solutions for the 
unprecedented problems arising from trying to make ci- 
vilian volunteers fit into a military organization. Coch- 
ran and Deaton followed military procedures and Army 
regulations wherever possible, but the quasi-military, 
quasi-civilian structure hampered operations severely. 
Adding to their difficulties were the challenges of ob- 
taining adequate transportation, food, living quarters, 
and medical services in a region already flooded with 
war workers and military personnel. 

The second class of trainees arrived in December 
1942, and another new group each month thereafter. By 
the time several classes had entered training, flying con- 
ditions at Houston were becoming increasingly over- 
crowded and dangerous. Plans to increase the number of 
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students to 750, then to 1,000 for 1944, made it obliga- 
tory to find more adequate facilities. 

When a male cadet program was scheduled for phas- 
ing out at Avenger Field in Sweetwater, Texas, Deaton 
was asked her opinion of moving the women’s program 
there—being cautioned at the same time that the move 
would temporarily involve side-by-side training with 
male cadets, and that any resulting problems would be 
hers. Deaton’s enthusiastic “My grandfather pioneered 
coeducation, let’s go,” made it possible to turn the 319th 
into a much better organized, equipped, and disciplined 
unit: the 318th Army Air Force Flying Training Detach- 
ment. Until the last male cadets at Sweetwater were 
graduated, this was the first, though brief, coeduca- 
tional flight training program in American military avia- 
tion history. 


onditions at Sweetwater, located two hundred miles 

due west of Dallas-Fort Worth, were a great im- 
provement over those at Houston, but the training re- 
mained extremely difficult and exhausting. The ninety- 
five women of Class 44-W-4 who reported to Avenger 
Field on November 1, 1943 (the author was a member of 
this group), were typical WASP trainees. The students 
had come from all parts of the United States and from 
many backgrounds, and included former teachers, 
nurses, secretaries, factory workers, waitresses, stu- 
dents, housewives, debutantes, actresses, and the wife of 
famous Broadway playwright Damon Runyon. 

Following check-in and the filling out of myriad gov- 
ernment forms, we were assigned alphabetically to typi- 
cal one-story Army barracks, six women to a bay. We 
soon found that the total lack of privacy necessitated a 
frank and open attitude and willingness for cooperation. 
Surplus Army mechanics’ olive drab overalls, size forty- 
four and up, dubbed “zoot suits,” replaced our civilian 
clothes, while cosmetics and fancy hair styles quickly 
became relics of the past. Biting winds from the west 
Texas plains drilled sand into our clothes, skin, teeth, 
ears, eyes, and hair. 

Our typical day began before the chilly dawn with the 
trumpet blast of reveille, followed by a hasty dressing in 
three or four layers of clothing, and falling in for roll 
call and breakfast formation. We then policed our quar- 
ters and fell in again for ground school or flight line. For 
one week Flight I attended ground school each morning 
while Flight II (my group) flew; then the schedule was 
reversed, Saturday morning was the occasion for a strin- 
gent inspection of our quarters by male officers. 

The seventy-hour primary phase of flying began in a 
175-horsepower Fairchild PT-19 primary trainer, a silver, 
streamlined, open-cockpit, low-wing monoplane. It was 
the fastest and heaviest plane most of the trainees had 
ever flown, as most of their prior experience was in 65- 
horsepower Piper Cubs. Soon after 44-W-4 started fly- 
ing, the PT-19 was replaced by the Stearman PT-17, a 
sturdy, stable, 225-horsepower, bi-wing trainer. 

Following approximately six to eight hours of “dual” 
instruction on takeoffs, climbs, turns, stalls and spins, 
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and landings, the civilian instructor climbed out of the 
plane and the student flew her first solo flight. The first 
woman to solo was hailed as the class “hot” pilot and 
dunked in the cold water of a fountain called the wishing 
well; the honor for 44-W-4 went to Dorothy Britt from 
Oklahoma. 

Subsequent solo flights involved long hours of intense 
practice to perfect loops, chandelles, pylon eights, spins, 
and all of the elementary maneuvers necessary to prove 
one’s proficiency on an Army “check” ride. Total con- 
centration was imperative to master the exact precision 
demanded for an “S” or satisfactory grade. It was easy, 
especially on a hazy or windy day, to concentrate so 
completely on maneuvers that check points or markers 
back to the home base were lost. 

Faye Wolfe of Grand Rapids, Michigan, for example, 
had been practicing spins for an hour when she realized 
that her “point” had disappeared. She flew in each direc- 
tion looking for a familiar landmark without success. 
Just as panic began to set in, another Stearman with a 
woman pilot came reassuringly into view. Saved, Faye 
happily followed it, but when her guide continued on a 
steady westward course, Faye realized that it was not 
headed for Avenger Field at all. With sunset approach- 
ing, she now had no alternative but to follow. The two 
planes finally landed at an Army field forty miles from 
Avenger, where Faye learned that her guide was not an- 
other student but a graduate WASP ferrying a new 
Stearman to California! 

Martha McKenzie from McKenzie, Tennessee, was 
even less fortunate than Faye. Following one last practice 
spin late one afternoon, she realized she was lost. As the 
sun plummeted lower and lower, her engine sputtered 
out on its last drops of fuel. Selecting a field clear of 
obstacles, she managed to bring the Stearman down un- 
harmed, then climbed out and began walking toward the 
lights of a nearby farmhouse. Suddenly McKenzie grew 
aware of some approaching presence behind her, then 
heard the sound of pounding hooves. She turned to face 
an approaching herd of Herefords aroused by the roar of 
the plane’s engine. A burst of adrenalin enabled her to 
run faster than ever before, and she outdistanced them 
all, including the bull, to the fence. McKenzie beat on 
the front door of the house until it was opened by an 
incredulous old deaf farmer who kept repeating, “Well, 
I'll be darned, it’s a girl,” as he drove her down the road 
to the nearest telephone. 


N:e less alarming than getting lost was encountering 
one of the numerous natives of west Texas — rattle- 
snakes. During a solo flight Shirley Tannehill looked out 
on her right wing to see— slowly inching its way up the 
aileron and onto the leading edge—the biggest, mean- 
est-looking snake she had ever seen. Fortunately the slip- 
stream caught the rattler and it sailed off into space, 
much to the shaken pilot’s relief. The size and validity of 
Tannehill’s snake story went unchallenged by her bar- 
racks bay mates as she awoke screaming from night- 
mares on several nights. Thereafter, trainees examined 
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The most demanding part of WASP training was 
the 210 hours of flight instruction. Above, 

students at Avenger Field near Sweetwater, Texas, 
get a preflight briefing next to one of their Fairchild 
PT-19 primary trainers. 


their cockpits very carefully before taking off, and espe- 
cially before climbing in for the first flight of the day. 

Occasionally a primary student became a member of 
the Caterpillar Club. The women of Class 44-W-4 were 
always careful to fasten their seat belts after hearing of 
the experience of a Class 44-W-1 trainee who, accompa- 
nied by her instructor, was practicing spins. After hold- 
ing the plane in a right wing spin for the customary three 
revolutions, she recovered with the standard technique 
of pushing hard opposite rudder and popping the con- 
trol stick forward as far it would go, which resulted in a 
steep dive. The student, whose belt had inadvertently 
become unfastened, was stupified to find herself sailing 
out into space while the plane and startled instructor 
cruised on past her. Automatically she pulled the D-ring 
ripcord, her parachute opened, and she landed fright- 
ened but unharmed. 

Flying dominated every waking moment as well as 
some sleeping moments for the students, as some mum- 
bled acronyms for cockpit procedures, such as 
CIGFTPR [controls, instruments, gas, flaps, trim, 
prop, radio] throughout the night. Flying was their sin- 


gle-minded consuming passion, and they were deter- 
mined to master the skills that led to graduation and 
silver wings. 

Despite that great determination, students usually ex- 
perienced various degrees of debilitating stress prior to 
the periodic check rides. Called “checkitis,” it was ac- 
companied with loss of appetite and sleep, which caused 
even more anxiety and tension. 

A flustered pilot was a dangerous pilot, and instruc- 
tors often deliberately tried to rattle a student suspected 
of instability. All the maneuvers taught during the pri- 
mary phase had to be executed precisely, from regular 
takeoffs and landings to emergency or forced landings. 
Unexpectedly the testing pilot would pull the throttle 
back to kill the engine; the trainee then had to quickly 
point to the field selected for such an emergency, and 
“dead-stick” the plane to a low-level simulated landing. 
It was essential to think quickly, calmly, and carefully 
under such pressure, and there was no tolerance for emo- 
tional reaction or hysteria. 

The results of each test ride determined whether the 
student passed and moved on to the next phase of train- 
ing or failed and was sent home. The elimination rate for 
females for flying deficiencies during training was com- 
parable to that of male cadets. It varied from time to 
time, but averaged 30.7 percent over the duration of the 
program. 

For those women who washed out, the sting of failure 
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Ground school and flight instruction for WASP 
trainees lasted twenty-seven weeks; 1,074 women 
completed the demanding program during 1943-44. 
Here class 43-W-2 passes in review at graduation 
ceremonies at Avenger Field on May 28, 1943. 


often left deep scars despite the knowledge that elimina- 
tion was preferable to an accident or fatality. No alterna- 
tive training as bombardiers or navigators — options for 
men failing pilot training — was available for the women. 


Foirne successful completion of the Primary 
phase of flying, Class 44-W-4 ordinarily would have 
gone into the Basic phase, which included instrument 
flying. However, the Army was searching for a way to 
eliminate the waste of time and money when cadets 
passed through Primary and Basic only to wash out 
during the final or Advanced phase. Class 44-W-4 served 
as guinea pigs to test the feasibility of skipping directly 
from Primary to Advanced. The policy proved com- 
pletely successful and was thereafter instituted for the 
training of all cadets, male and female. 

But the abrupt change to the North American AT-6 
advanced trainer gave the women of 44-W-4 some anx- 
ious moments. The “Texan” had a 650-horsepower Pratt 
& Whitney engine and a retractable landing gear, which 
made it a “hot” plane to fly in comparison with the 
slower, sturdy Stearman. When grounded because of 
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snow and ice, the students would spend their time in the 
AT-6 cockpit just to get used to its more complex instru- 
ment panel. 

As familiarity with the AT-6 increased, however, it 
became a great favorite with the women. It epitomized 
the joy and pride we found in flying — explanations as to 
why always sounded vague, poetic and mystical, corny, 
or jingoistic. But to walk out on the ramp in front of the 
hangars to see the neat rows of handsome, powerful 
planes shining in the sun always produced a thrill and a 
sense of pride. 

Self-confidence grew as our skills increased. The satis- 
faction of achievement brought a profound sense of self- 
sufficiency and a deeply personal possession of one’s 
own soul, which produced an even deeper sense of worth 
and a feeling of dignity and integrity. 

Then suddenly AT-6 training was finished and instru- 
ment training began. A renewed sense of humility 
quickly returned with the realization of how much more 
we still had to learn. 

Instrument training was part of the curriculum for 
every military aviator, and for this the fixed-gear, 450- 
horsepower, closed-canopy BT-13 was used. Dubbed the 
“Vultee Vibrator,” it shuddered violently in a spin and 
recovered level flight slowly. 

Contact flying “by the seat of your pants” was impos- 
sible when the weather turned stormy and a thick over- 
cast cut off all visual contact with the world. The “feel” 


of the plane, developed so carefully over so many hours 
of practice, now became a liability. Flying under the 
hood with reference only to the instrument panel re- 
quired total concentration, patience, endurance, and de- 
termination, but it was an essential skill in case of an 
emergency or the necessity of flying at night. 

After mastery of the essentials of instrument flying 
with an instructor, we flew together on “buddy rides.” 
One acted as a lookout for other aircraft while the other 
pulled the blackout curtain around her canopy and prac- 
ticed flying straight and level, then climbing and turning 
with reference only to the instruments, and finally work- 
ing into even more difficult navigation using radio 
beams. 

The “buddy rides” led us to develop greater trust and 
respect for one-another’s flying ability, for we were liter- 
ally putting our lives in each other’s hands. No instruc- 
tor was there to bail you out of trouble—only another 
student such as yourself. Each fervently hoped the other 
was capable. It took only a few rides to discover that she 
was. 

Exacting as such flying was, flying at night challenged 
us even more. What had been so familiar in the daylight 
grew eerie and unreal when the plane shot up into the 
black void of night. Disorientation resulted at first, as it 
seemed almost impossible to get one’s bearings when 
stars above, stars to the right, stars to the left, and a 
confusion of lights on the ground all merged together. 
But initial twinges of panic passed as proficiency in- 
creased, and soon night flying, too, was “duck soup.” 

A favorite pastime for us was to stand out on the 
flight line and watch the red and green wing lights as the 
planes circled overhead. The steady drone of the engines 
became sweet, familiar music. But one night that steady 
drone sputtered and stopped abruptly. An engine had 
quit on takeoff. The nose dropped into a glide but held a 
straight course dead ahead. Then a brilliant flash lit the 
sky as the ship plowed through high tension wires and 
plunged the entire field into darkness. 

Fear engulfed the entire base—fear for the woman in 
the plane, fear for those waiting on taxi strips to take 
off, fear for those circling overhead. Within seconds the 
control tower operator announced in a matter-of-fact 
voice what had happened and calmly called each plane 
down by number. All came in with beautiful, smooth 
landings in clock-like precision, each clearing the run- 
way quickly for the next incoming plane. No pilots any- 
where, at any time, could have handled the emergency 
more efficiently. 

Two hours later rescuers located the trainee still safely 
buckled in her cockpit, flashing her lights in the SOS 
Morse distress signal. She had cut the engine switch to 
avoid fire, and when she felt the gear drag through brush 
and strike ground, she pulled back on the stick and 
pancaked the plane into the ground. She escaped with 
no more than bruises and scratches, and was in the air 
again the next morning. Daylight revealed that the plane 
had stopped only a few feet short of a ravine. 

Not everyone was so fortunate, for night flying had 


already claimed its first victim. Apparently an engine 
caught fire in flight and the plane crashed. The bodies of 
Jane Champlin and her instructor, Henry Awbrey, were 
found in the charred wreckage. Such tragic accidents 
increased our determination to succeed at any cost and 
Justify the faith Cochran and Arnold had placed in us. 
The cost was high. During World War II eleven WASPs 
were killed in training, and twenty-seven more died dur- 
ing performance of active duty. 


y the spring of 1944, Class 44-W-4 entered the final 

phase of its training — cross-country navigation. We 
studied maps and charts, and learned to plot wind drift 
and courses with precision. Small groups went out on 
short flights in primary trainers; then we flew AT-6s for 
longer distances east to Shreveport, Meridian, and At- 
lanta, or west to Tucson, Yuma, and Santa Fe. 

For many this was their first sight of the rugged west- 
ern mountains and magnificent stretches of desert val- 
leys. The peacefulness of the seemingly endless land, 
and the dazzling, unforgettable beauty of blazing or- 
ange, pink, and gold sunsets made indelible impressions. 
Here many found a new appreciation of the beauty of 
nature and a sense of the presence of God. We women 
pilots viewed America from a perspective then shared by 
few other groups—and we deeply, sincerely loved our 
country. 

By the time of these cross-country flights, the May 23 
graduation seemed assured. New Santiago-blue uni- 
forms were issued and altered, and group photographs 
taken for the class yearbook. Of the original ninety-five 
entrants, fifty-three could now visualize the approach- 
ing touch of silver wings. 

A fifteen-miles-per-hour southeasterly wind, with 
ceilings and visibility unlimited under sunny Texas skies, 
were the weather conditions on April 16 as members of 
the class headed back to Sweetwater from cross-country 
flights to a variety of destinations. We were in high spir- 
its, with the anticipation of visits from families and 
friends on graduation day, and excited over our prospec- 
tive active-duty status, assignments, and new flying du- 
ties ahead. Almost six months had passed since Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, but it seemed a lifetime ago. Few families 
realized the rapid maturity their “girls” had achieved, or 
could relate to these changes in them. 

Twenty-five-year-old Mary Howson’s family was no 
exception, but they appreciated their only daughter’s 
sense of accomplishment even though they may not have 
fully understood it. With two sons already in military 
service, the Howsons were making plans for the long trip 
from Philadelphia to Texas to see Mary receive her 
wings. 

Howson’s April 16 cross-country hop to San Antonio 
and back would bring her total flying time to 165 hours, 
with nearly 50 of these in the AT-6. Approaching 
Avenger Field early in the afternoon, she descended to 
the eight-hundred-foot traffic pattern altitude and 
turned west onto the forty-five-degree leg for entry onto 
the downwind leg. 
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At the same moment Elizabeth Erickson of Class 44- 
W-6, with ten hours in the AT-6, was on her first solo 
flight out of traffic. She started her re-entry onto the 
forty-five-degree leg from an easterly direction. Sud- 
denly the peacefulness of the Texas sky was shattered by 
a deafening explosion as the two planes roared head-on 
into each other. Mary attempted to jump, unfastening 
her seat belt and pulling her ripcord pin. The canopy 
and shroud lines burst from the case, but there was in- 
sufficient altitude left for the chute to open. Her body 
was found about thirty feet from the scattered fragments 
of wreckage. Elizabeth Erickson was pinned in her air- 
craft and died instantly. 

The tragic circumstances of the two fatalities cast a 
pall over both classes, but depression was especially 
acute for the seniors. Mary Howson’s body was accom- 
panied to her birthplace of Wayne, Pennsylvania, by one 
of her classmates, Mickie Carmichael of Tyler, Texas. 
The military escort and government-issue pine box pro- 
vided for deceased male fliers were not available. Her 
classmates provided Mary’s coffin, and all of the train- 
ees, army officers, and other personnel at Avenger Field 
contributed to the casket blanket of purple irises with 
WASP spelled out in yellow daisies. No military services 
or flag were authorized, despite the WASP director’s 
condolence telegram to the Howsons that “Mary had 
lost her life in the service of her country.” 

Not even death could cancel the absolute necessity of 
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An important but tedious and occasionally danger- 
ous assignment for WASP pilots was towing target 
sleeves for antiaircraft and air-to-air gunnery practice. 


Here WASP Helen Snapp flies a Curtiss A-25 on a target 
towing mission over Camp Stewart, Georgia, in 1944. 


keeping up the daily schedule. Class 44-W-4’s flight 
leader reminded them that flying would go on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Graduation day soon came, and families and friends 
arrived. VIPs occupied the reviewing stand on the flight 
line. Class 44-W-4 was the first group of WASPs to be 
honored with an all-trainee wing review parade. Each 
class composed and sang a special song in tribute to the 
departing graduates; one favorite parodied “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy”: 


We are Yankee Doodle pilots, 
Yankee Doodle do or die; 

Real live nieces of our Uncle Sam, 
Born with a yearning to fly. 

Keep in step to all our classes, 
March to flight line with our pals; 
Yankee Doodle came to Texas 
Just to fly the PTs, 

We are those Yankee Doodle gals. 


Singing had been an important feature of their daily 
life, for they were usually an exuberant, energetic, and 
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happy group. Their lyrics combined bawdy with bra- 
vado. They sang to keep cadence while marching from 
barracks to mess hall or flight line, or while riding the 
“cattle” trucks to auxiliary fields. Singing bolstered their 
spirits when they were discouraged, tired, or just plain 
scared, and it helped develop the great camaraderie 
among them. 

Of that camaraderie one wrote: 

“All of us realized what a terrific spot we were on and 
drew closer together as a result. I’ve seen everything now, 
for I have seen the miracle of women working together 
in cooperation and friendliness; for we knew that on our 
efforts hung the fate, at least in any military form of 
endeavor, of not us alone but of the untold future of 
women pilots... .” 


he climax of each graduation was the moment the 

trainee had her official silver wings pinned to her 
stunning Santiago-blue uniform. The WASP were the 
first to wear Air Force blues, and their uniform, selected 
by the Chief of Staff General George C. Marshall, was 
considered by many to be the most attractive of all the 
World War II uniforms. 

One of the most impressive WASP graduation cere- 
monies was held on March 11, 1944, when General Hap 
Arnold delivered the principal address to an assemblage 
that included seven generals as well as Jacqueline Coch- 
ran and Nancy Love. 
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During three years of service, WASPs ferried more than 
twelve thousand aircraft from factories and between 
military bases. Here Louisa Thompson prepares to take 
off in a four-hundred-miles-per-hour Lockheed P-38 
Lightning. Flying such high performance aircraft was 
often dangerous: twenty-seven WASPs died in crashes 
while on active duty. 


By that date, 441 trainees had graduated and were 
performing a variety of essential jobs in active service, 
many of which were nevertheless considered monoto- 
nous by most male pilots. 

One of the most tedious of such duties was towing 
target sleeves for ground antiaircraft gunnery practice 
and for B-17 gun crews, on missions sometimes lasting 
up to five hours in duration. Not every such flight was 
boring, however: on one occasion bullets came so close 
to the tow plane cockpit that the unflappable WASP 
pilot informed the gunners over her radio that she was 
pulling the target sleeve, not pushing it! 

Other WASPs “slow-timed” new engines and test- 
hopped planes newly repaired by maintenance crews or 
modified at repair depots. They transported administra- 
tive officers from base to base; acted as copilots for male 
officers logging their required flight time; transported 
nurses and medical personnel; served as flight instruc- 
tors; and flew Chinese cadets on cross-country training 

Continued on page 47 
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Aviatrix Harriet Quimby: 
She Showed the Way 


by Shirley Wilcox 


he was the first licensed American woman flyer, 

the first woman to fly at night, the first woman to 
fly the English Channel. Tragically, aviation pioneer 
Harriet Quimby’s brilliant flying career would span 
only one short year. 

Journalism, not flying, was Harriet Quimby’s first 
career. Born probably in California in 1875 (she 
claimed to have been born in 1884), she was educated 
in the United States and France. In 1902 she began 
writing for the San Francisco Call and other California 
newspapers. She became the drama critic for Les/ie’s 
Weekly in New York in 1906, and after she began flying 
she wrote the magazine’s aviation column. 

Apparently Harriet’s fascination with flying was 
born at an air meet in 1910. In October of that year, 
Harriet watched fragile planes made of little more than 
struts, canvas, and wire brave the capricious wind at 
Belmont Park, flying out and around the Statue of 
Liberty along a route marked by tall red-and-white py- 
lons. The best contenders were the French and Bel- 
gians, one of whom was a woman, a Mademoiselle 
Dutrieu. But it was a late-arriving American, John 
Moisant, who sped out in his light Blériot plane to win 
the meet. 

Some said that Harriet was attracted to Moisant, a 
sometime soldier of fortune. Another tale had her 
moved by indignation that there were not more Ameri- 
can flyers in the meet, and excited by the idea of a 
woman participating — actually flying. She contacted 
Moisant that same evening, and he agreed to teach her 
to fly. 

Moisant was killed in a flying accident two months 
later, before he could begin Harriet’s lessons, but in 
May 1911 she enrolled in the Hempstead, Long Island 
aviation school that his brother ran. 

When rumors began to spread about a woman flyer, 
people came to see for themselves, although Harriet, 
when dressed in men’s pants and goggles, looked much 
like the male students. She reveled in the lessons: “In 
the air, there are neither speed laws nor traffic police- 
men, and one needn’t go all the way around Central 
Park to get across Times Square.” She added, “There is 
no more risk than in a high-speed automobile, and a lot 
more fun.” 

On August 1, 1911, Harriet Quimby passed her fly- 
ing tests, and the following day she was granted license 
#37 from the Aero Club of America, the organization 
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designated by the Federation Aeronautique Internatio- 
nale to oversee pilot licensing in the United States. She 
was the first licensed American woman flyer, the sec- 
ond in the world after the “Baroness” Raymonde de la 
Roche of France. 

Just days later, Harriet accomplished another first 
—the first night flight by a woman, on August 4, 1911. 

The late John Moisant’s sister Matilde received her 
license on August 13, and Matilde and Harriet were 
promptly invited to fly with the Moisant International 
Aviators as part of the exhibition team. They were part 
of the inauguration ceremonies for President Francisco 
Madero of Mexico in October 1911. 

A willowy, beautiful brunette with green eyes, Har- 
riet Quimby was the focus of intense publicity, includ- 
ing motion picture coverage. In a day when conven- 
tional women wore long skirts, immaculate white 
blouses with ruffled jabots, tight-fitting corsets, and 
extravagant hats, Quimby adopted a flying outfit of 
violet satin trousers tucked into pointed, high-laced 
boots. Her matching blouse was fashioned with long 
sleeves, choker collar, and loose hood. 

Harriet Quimby’s articles on flying appeared regu- 
larly in Leslie’s Weekly under such titles as “How a 
Woman Learns to Fly,” “How I Won My Aviator’s 
License,” and “The Dangers of Flying and How to 
Avoid Them.” When the London Daily Mirror pledged 
to finance Quimby in an attempt to cross the English 
Channel, Les/ie’s Weekly immediately contracted her 
for a first-person account. 

Louis Blériot, who had made the first airborne 
Channel crossing himself in 1909, lent Quimby a fifty- 
horsepower monoplane for the attempt. Harriet went 
secretly to France to practice with the unfamiliar air- 
craft, but the wind conditions prevented even one prac- 
tice flight. Fearful that her plans would leak out and 
some other woman beat her, Quimby decided to pro- 
ceed anyway, and had the plane shipped to Dover. At 
5:30 a.M. on April 16, 1912, her head filled with warn- 
ings that even a slight variance in course would swing 
the little plane out over the North Sea and into obliv- 
ion, Harriet took off. Against the notoriously chill 
Channel fog, she wore a long, woolen coat, a raincoat, 
and a fur stole over her satin flying suit, and she tied a 
hot water bottle to her waist. 

The plane had an open cockpit, and Quimby had no 
parachute. Her sole directional guide was a compass, 


and she kept her eyes riveted on the dial when fog 
enveloped the plane at two thousand feet. But minutes 
after descending below the fog bank she sighted a 
white beach — France! She landed triumphantly on the 
hard sand, to be greeted by the inhabitants of Harde- 
lot, twenty-five miles south of Calais. Another aviator 
who made the same attempt the same day was lost. 

Ironically, the first woman to fly the English Chan- 
nel received little news coverage. It was the week of the 
sinking of the Titanic, and her achievement was 
pushed back to page 15 of the New York Times. 

Before returning to the United States, Harriet 
bought her own two-seater Blériot. During the next 
several months she participated in eight flying meets. 

At a Boston meet on July 1, 1912, Harriet invited 
William Willard, the event’s manager, to be her passen- 
ger over the course. Ballast sandbags — needed to bal- 
ance the light aircraft — were removed from the passen- 
ger seat, and Willard took their place. After taking off, 
the little plane headed out over Dorchester Bay at 
about five thousand feet, circled the Boston Light, 
rounded Squantum Field, and circled again over the 
bay as it descended for the landing. 

But while still over the water the fragile plane took a 
sudden downward swoop, and the watching crowds 
were horrified to see Willard catapulted from his seat. 
The plane rolled and twisted, and a moment later 
Quimby, too, fell free. Both were killed instantly when 
they struck the muddy bottom of the bay. 

Flyers who witnessed the accident conjectured that 
air currents on that warm afternoon had formed a 
pocket that jolted the plane, dislodging Willard. His 
fall so unbalanced the flimsy craft that Harriet was 
also thrown out. In 1912 few aircraft had seat belts. 

As the first licensed American woman pilot, Harriet 
had great dreams for the future of women in aviation. 
She envisioned women as commercial pilots for “parcel 
delivery,” as passenger-plane pilots, aerial photogra- 
phers, and operators of flying schools. At the time of 
her death, she was scheduled for another first: her 
manager had contracted for Harriet to deliver a bag of 
mail from Boston to New York nonstop on July 7. 
Harriet Quimby’s dreams eventually did come true, in 
part because her record-setting talent opened the way 
for others to follow. x 


Shirley Wilcox is a free lance writer from North Manchester, 
Indiana. 
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The American Adventure 


Dreams of religious freedom and a new beginning brought 
Separatists to America in 1620. They celebrated their survival here 
with a feast that has become our oldest national holiday. 
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by Harold Holzer 


nd God be praised, we had a good increase,” be- 
Ae the letter from the Pilgrim planter in Plim- 
oth to a friend back in England. “Our harvest 

being gotten in, our Governor sent four men on fowling, 
that so we might after a more special manner rejoice 
together, after we had gathered the fruit of our labours.” 

So it happened that sometime between late September 
and early November in the year 1621—no one is sure 
precisely when — the citizens of a lonely pioneer outpost 
on the edge of the Atlantic in the New World paused to 
partake of what would eventually become the most cele- 
brated and mythical feast in American history. . 

Their “labours” had included surviving relentless re- 
ligious persecution in Europe, enduring a torturous voy- 
age across a storm-tossed ocean, living through a brutal 
first winter of disease and deprivation in America, and 
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Embarking on a voyage into the unknown, a small 
group of English Protestant exiles—separatists from 
the Church of England — pray for divine guidance 

as they prepare to set sail from Delftshaven, Holland, 
aboard the sixty-ton ship Speedwell in July 1620. 
Returning first to England, then continuing on to 
America, they would establish the first permanent 
English colony in New England. We remember them 
today as the Pilgrims. 


forging a tense pact of peace with their new Indian 
neighbors. Somehow, against all odds, they had reso- 
lutely and methodically created a self-sufficient, inde- 
pendent little world built on faith in heaven and hope for 
a better future on earth. 

Now, with their meager first harvest at hand, the set- 
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tlers of Plimoth decided to celebrate their survival. With 
local Indians as their special guests, they filled their 
tables with turkey, venison, duck, eel, clams, leeks, 
watercress, plums, berries, breads, and wine. No record 
survives of the exact menu, nor of how the food was 
served to the 140 celebrants, but judging from an ac- 
count of a similar feast fifteen years later, the meal was 
sumptuous, and the generosity overflowing—‘“the 
poorer sort being invited of the richer.” The settlers and 
their guests ate and drank, engaged in games and con- 
tests of marksmanship, then ate and drank some more. 
But above all they “rejoiced together.” Their harvest 
celebration lasted for three days in all. 

In holding such a feast, the Pilgrims were giving birth 
to a custom that has evolved into one of America’s most 
hallowed traditions. Our Thanksgiving custom has en- 
dured longer, in fact, than any other (admittedly inter- 
rupted by a multi-century hiatus), and we will be observ- 
“ing it again on the last Thursday of this month (a date 
selected not by the Pilgrims but by Abraham Lincoln). 
But like many other active traditions, the facts surround- 
ing its origins have become clouded by the mists of leg- 
end. What is remarkable, however, is that the true story 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and the “First Thanksgiving” is 
every bit as inspiring as the heroic myth. 


hey had endured much. By the time Elizabeth I 

assumed the throne of England in 1558, her king- 
dom had moved far away from Catholicism. In its stead, 
she decided to discipline the new church to her own rule. 
Those who resisted the intrusion of the state into re- 
ligion were called Separatists. And beginning with Eliza- 
beth, they were hounded and punished. Some were exe- 
cuted in 1593. One early historian described the Separa- 
tists’ lot as a “wicked dominion of tyranny and 
oppression.” 

But Elizabeth’s successor was to prove even harsher. 
King James deemed Separatism intolerable. Yet in 
Scrooby, one village in the north of England, a small 
group of determined men and women abandoned the 
Anglican Church and “joined themselves . . . to walk in 
all His ways, known or to be made known to them, 
whatever it should cost them.” 

In a word, it was to cost them everything. Followers 
were “taken & clapt up in prison . . . their houses besett 
and watcht night and day.” Finally, with nowhere else to 
go, Separatist leader William Brewster and about one 
hundred others from Scrooby “resolved to goe into ye 
loe Countries, wher they heard was freedom of religion 
for all Men.” So began the years of exile for the people 
who would later become known as Pilgrims. 

Even their escape to Holland would prove harrowing. 
Betrayed by the master of a ship they had secretly en- 
gaged, men were robbed and thrown into jail and 
women searched “furder than became modistie.” Again 


Suggested additional reading: Of Plymouth Plantation 
1620-1647 by William Bradford, edited by Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son (Alfred A. Knopf, 1952). 


attempting to flee, husbands boarded a ship just in time 
to see their wives and children on shore taken captive. 
Their Dutch sea captain weighed anchor anyway, only to 
have his vessel caught in a violent North Sea storm that 
nearly sank it: “But when man’s hope and help wholly 
failed, the Lord’s power and mercy appeared in their 
recovery; for the ship rose again.” 

Finally, by August 1608 all of the Scrooby Separatists 
were safe in Amsterdam. Among them was an eighteen- 
year-old orphan named William Bradford. His handwrit- 
ten account of the Pilgrims’ adventures, compiled during 
1630-50, survives today as the key historical source on 
their migration to America, and as one of the acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of seventeenth-century literature. 

The Separatists remained in Holland for twelve years. 
They found freedom there a mixed blessing. Leyden, the 
“Bewtifull Citie” to which most moved in 1609, offered 
many temptations to the young, who in the opinions of 
the leaders seemed unwilling to shoulder the burdens 
their parents had borne. At best, they worried, English- 
men would soon become Dutch in both speech and 
habit. And the people of Holland were at the time em- 
broiled in their own divisive religious disputes. 

The best hope for the future now seemed to lie across 
the Atlantic in North America, where Jamestown, 
the first English colony, was already established in 
what is now Virginia. The New World seemed an ideal 
refuge: it could provide freedom, a refuge from worldly 
temptations and destructive religious squabbles, and an 
opportunity to share their faith among the Indians. 

For three years, spokesmen for the four hundred Sep- 
aratist families in Holland tried unsuccessfully to negoti- 
ate for passage to America. Finally a London ironmon- 
ger-turned-financier named Thomas Weston stepped 
forward with a unique proposal for a merchant-financed 
voyage. A group of about seventy London merchants 
would provide backing for passage to northern Virginia 
and establishment of a settlement there. Both Planters 
(the settlers) and Adventurers (the merchants) would 
hold stock in the company. For the first seven years, all 
profits from fishing and farming operations would re- 
main undivided and go back to the company. Thereafter 
the Planters would receive title to whatever land they 
had farmed and the homes they had built. 

Accepting the proposal, forty-six Separatists (sixteen 
men, eleven women, and nineteen children) boarded a 
sixty-ton vessel, the Speedwell, at Delftshaven on July 
22, 1620. Some were leaving behind both beloved fami- 
lies and treasured possessions. William Bradford re- 
membered a passage from the writings of St. Paul, in 
which the Hebrews had been described as “strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth.” Bradford wrote of his fellow voy- 
agers, “they left the goodly and pleasante citie . . . 
knowing that now they were pilgrims.” 

The first leg of their long voyage must have seemed 
odd and disorienting at best —and probably frightening 
as well—for the Speedwell had set sail not for America 
but back “home” to England for a Southampton rendez- 
vous with a larger ship, the Mayflower. 
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And for a time, once the travelers reached England, it 
seemed as if all of their hopes for a new life would be 
dashed. The merchant backers had changed their pro- 
posed agreement with the planters; now they decided 
that after seven years everything should be evenly di- 
vided between the colonists and investors, and they re- 
scinded a provision allowing the planters two days a 
week for their own private employment. 

Making a heart-stopping last stand against the reviled 
agreement, and refusing to sign it, the Pilgrims were 
denied additional credit by the investors. They had no 
alternative but to sell off some of the precious supplies 
they had already packed — leaving themselves, Bradford 
remembered, with little butter, no oil, “nor every man a 
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sword to his side.” But their dignity was intact. 

The original plan was to take not one but two ships to 
the New World. Additional colonists —non-Separatists 
called “Strangers” by the Pilgrims—had been recruited 
in England to bolster the strength of the planned settle- 
ment. One group, which included the Leyden seniors, 
was to stay on board the small, refitted Speedwell; the 
others were to follow in the Mayflower. After eleven 
days of uncertainty in Southampton, they finally sailed. 
The date was August 5, 1620. 


he first days of the crossing were a nightmare. The 
voyagers encountered rough seas almost immedi- 
ately. In the Mayflower, Canterbury-born leader Robert 


Cushman argued incessantly with the ship’s master, and 
then became violently seasick as well. Cushman was cer- 
tain he would become “meate for ye fishes,” and pre- 
dicted that “if ever we make a plantation, God works a 
miracle.” 

Meanwhile, in the Speedwell, conditions were even 
worse. The vessel “leaked as a sieve,” prompting one 
passenger to worry that if the ship were to continue 
sailing all the way to America, “shee would have sunke 
righte downe.” Only six days out of Southampton, the 
two ships’ masters decided to put into Dartmouth for 
repairs. 

Ten nervous days later, they sailed again, but once 
more, the Speedwell sprang leaks. This time the voyagers 


Their voyage to the New World interrupted just a week 
after setting sail from Southampton, England, the 
Pilgrim ships Speedwell (left) and Mayflower (center) 
anchor in the Channel port of Dartmouth for repairs to 
the smaller vessel in August 1620. The leaky Speed- 
well threatened to sink again when the voyage. was 
resumed, however, and the Pilgrims were forced into 
Plymouth, where they abandoned her and crowded 
aboard the two-hundred-ton Mayflower. 


docked at Plymouth for yet another assessment of the 
Speedwell’s deteriorating condition. And here they de- 
cided to abandon that unlucky ship. About twenty Pil- 
grims were now so ill or discouraged that they chose not 
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With a tenuous foothold established in the New World, 
pious inhabitants of Plimoth gather for Sabbath 
services. During their first terrible winter on the Mas- 
sachusetts coast, half of the emigrants succumbed 

to scurvy and other illnesses. The painting by 
nineteenth-century artist George H. Boughton is 
probably the most famous depiction of Pilgrim life. 


to continue. 

The remainder — about 102 people — crowded into the 
Mayflower. There were forty-one Separatists from Ley- 
den, thirty-nine other colonists from England, plus ser- 
vants and hirelings and, of course, the ship’s crew. From 
the original Scrooby contingent were Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
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liam Brewster, William Bradford, and John Carver. One 
important addition was a cooper who would later earn a 
unique fame of his own: John Alden. And the English 
group included a professional soldier some historians 
have conjectured knew the Leyden people from the 
Dutch Wars. His name was Myles Standish, and he was 
short and tough, with a hair-trigger temper described as 
“an easily kindled little chimney.” 

The group passed more than two weeks in Plymouth, 
a period that proved almost idyllic. The city had a his- 
tory of religious tolerance and had served as a cross- 
Atlantic starting point before: the Roanoke expedition 
organized by Sir Walter Raleigh had left from Plymouth 
in 1585. 


inally, on September 6, according to colonist 

Edward Winslow’s 1622 narrative, Mourt’s Rela- 
tion, with “a fine small gale” at their backs, the May- 
flower “loosed from Plimoth, having been kindly enter- 
tained to & courteously used by diverse friends there 
dwelling.” The real voyage had at last begun. 

No one is quite sure which Mayflower bore the Pil- 
grims west. Several ships by that name were registered in 
England, but most scholars believe the Mayflower to 
have been a two-hundred-ton, square-rigged merchant 
vessel that had seen service as part of the 1588 British 
convoy sent against the Spanish Armada. 

The Mayflower was, in a phrase, both old and small — 
probably not over 104 feet in length. Between decks she 
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carried a shallop—a sizeable open workboat— that 
made conditions below even more crowded. In these 
confined quarters, however, the Mayflower’s passengers 
lived together for a voyage of 2,800 nautical miles and 
66 days — some 244 days altogether, if one includes the 
delays in England and the additional weeks passengers 
would remain on board after arriving in America. 

Again the passage proved difficult. With a strong 
wind perpetually at their backs, there was abundant sea- 
sickness and some disease. Particularly remembered was 
one young sailor who taunted the Pilgrims mercilessly 
until he himself was felled, “ye just hand of God upon 
him,” Bradford thought. 

The early following winds were mild compared with 
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Celebrating their survival and the bounty of their 

first harvest, the Pilgrims and ninety Indian guests 
assembled in the autumn of 1621 for three days of 
feasting and games. Although primarily a harvest 
festival, the occasion was also a time for rejoicing and 
giving thanks. And, while our modern Thanksgiving is 
a blend of several traditions, in the American heart this 
simple gathering in the wilderness holds as valid a 
claim as any to the title “first Thanksgiving.” 


what was to come: storms so violent that at one point a 
main beam in the deck bent perilously and nearly 
snapped. An early writer reported relentless “contrary 
winds and boisterous storms,” by which the Mayflower 
“suffered great damage and was exposed to imminent 
danger” day in and day out. During one storm, a youth 
was nearly swept overboard, but was rescued as he clung 
to the topsail halliards, hanging over the side. Somehow 
the voyage claimed but one casualty among the passen- 
gers, a young servant. And even this score was evened 
when Elizabeth Hopkins, one of the Pilgrim passengers, 
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gave birth to a son. Appropriately, she named him 
Oceanus. 

It was dawn on November 10, 1620, when lookouts 
finally sighted land. Ship’s Master Christopher Jones 
consulted his charts and informed his excited passengers 
that it was the tip of Cape Cod. Probably surprised that 
they had veered so far to the north, the Pilgrims met to 
discuss what to do next. They voted to head south, to 
the Hudson River. But within hours, the ship was once 
again being violently rocked, this time onto “deangeroys 
shoulds,” as “roring breakers” pounded them along 
what is now Pollock Rip. Turning back, the Mayflower 
dropped anchor near what is now Provincetown Harbor 
in Massachusetts. 


Į has been speculated that Jones either never intended 
to deliver his passengers to the Hudson River (having 
been bribed to keep them away by New World Dutch), or 
had grown so weary of the Pilgrims’ company that. he 
chose to deposit them on shore as soon as possible. The 
reason for such conjecture is obvious: with winter ap- 


“Our harvest being gotten in, our governor sent four 
men on fowling, that so we might after a special manner rejoice 
together after we had gathered the fruit of our labors.” 


proaching, the Cape Cod region could hardly have ap- 
peared inviting, and it is difficult to conceive that the 
colonists chose to remain there voluntarily. 

Captain John Smith had once described Cape Cod as 
a “headland of high hills of sand, overgrown with 
shrubby pines . . . and such trash.” Now the Pilgrims 
found “a hideous & desolate wilderness, full of wild 
beasts & wild men—and what multitudes there might be 
of them they knew not.” The wind-whipped shoreline 
stared at them “with a weather-beaten face .. . full of 
woods & thickets . . . a wild and savage heiw.” 

North of their intended destination, the Pilgrims en- 
joyed no legal right to settle on this part of the conti- 
nent. If they remained, they knew, they might lose the 
power to make their own laws and choose their own 
leaders. Moreover, the Strangers among the settlers now 
threatened that “when they came ashore they would use 
their own libertie, for none had power to command 
them, the patents they had being for Virginia and not 
New-england.” 

Their response was the ingenious Mayflower Com- 
pact, a paper that called on all the voyagers to agree toa 
political framework under which all would be governed. 
Forty-one men—most of them heads of households — 
signed it. They could not have realized that they were 
affixing their names to the first great democratic docu- 
ment of the New World, a pact that would become a 
model of self-determination for the society they were 
about to found. 

For their first governor the planters now chose one of 
their elder statesmen, John Carver, who hailed from an 
English town not far from Scrooby, and who had spear- 
headed the emigration to Leyden and who had probably 
contributed more of his personal wealth toward the 
Mayflower voyage than any other passenger. He had 
also been the first to sign the Compact. 

On November 11 the first group of explorers stepped 
ashore, soon reporting back that they had found good, 
black soil. The next day, a Sunday, was set aside for 
Sabbath rest and prayer, but on Monday the women 
followed ashore to do their washing. The harbor here 
was shallow, and most concluded that they had yet to 
find a suitable site for their permanent settlement. 

Sixteen men, including Myles Standish, all wearing 
armor, resolutely set off on foot to look further. This 
time they came across an abandoned Indian settlement, 
where they discovered a buried cache of corn. They also 
found a spring, from which they took their first New 
World water “with as much delight as ever we drunk 
drink in all our lives.” The highlight of the little expedi- 
tion came when Bradford blundered into an old Indian 
deer snare and was snapped into the air, upside-down, by 
a tree branch. 


More explorations followed, and the weather began to 
turn worse. A woman gave birth to another Mayflower 
baby, a boy she named Peregrine [“Stranger”]. No one 
would ever forget—and Peregrine White himself would 
live eighty-four years to remind anyone who tried — that 
he was the first Pilgrim child to be born in the New 
World. 

It finally took a week-long expedition in the shallop to 
end the search. Setting out in early December to make a 
circuit of Cape Cod Bay, the explorers nearly froze from 
a constant spray of salt water, endured a surprise attack 
by Indians on a spot they named “First Encounter,” and 
were savaged by an eastern gale that nearly capsized 
their boat. But on the west shore they happened on a 
safe harbor “fitt for shipping,” with a land full of “di- 
verse corn fields and little running brooks, a place,” in 
short, “fitt for situation.” 

It was here in Plymouth Harbor, tradition tells us, 
that the Pilgrim fathers stepped out of the shallop dry- 
shod onto a huge, granite boulder. In 1741 one Pilgrim 
descendant, John Faunce, would insist that Plymouth 
Rock was indeed the “place where the forefathers 
landed,” but there is no hard evidence either to prove or 
disprove the legend. Nevertheless, as a symbol Plymouth 
Rock cannot be denied or contradicted; as early as 1835 
the French statesman Alexis de Tocqueville observed 
that it had become “an object of veneration in the 
United States . . . its very dust is shared as a relic.” 

Returning to the Mayflower to spread the good news, 
the explorers found several on board afflicted with 
scurvy. During their absence William Bradford’s wife 
had drowned, and some whispered that she had thrown 
herself overboard to avoid the hardships she was sure 
awaited her. 


hether the Pilgrims stepped onto Plymouth 

Rock or not, the land behind it, “the best they 

could find,” was finally theirs, “and the season and their 

present necessity made them glad to accept of it.” After 

yet another day’s delay due to foul weather, “the wind 

came fair” on December 16, 1620, and at last the settlers 

“arrived safe.” By December 25, Bradford wrote, they 

had begun “to erect the first house for common use to 
receive them and their goods.” 

Perhaps any history that followed the turbulent voy- 
age of the Mayflower would seem anticlimactic. Yet the 
drama of the Pilgrims’ life in the new World had just 
begun. In January 1621 they completed the twenty-by- 
twenty-foot common cabin on the hill of the village they 
called Plimoth, but it would be the end of March before 
enough crude shelters were ready for all of the families 
to move ashore. 

The harsh winter of 1620-21 was accompanied by 
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sickness and death of unparalleled dimension. Myles 
Standish’s wife succumbed with thirteen others in Dec- 
ember and January; seventeen more followed in Febru- 
ary; thirteen in March. “Of a hundred and odd persons, 
scarce fifty remain,” Bradford wrote, “the living scarce 
able to bury the dead.” A few able-bodied men, includ- 
ing Standish and the inexplicably hearty, fifty-year-old 
Brewster, did the work for all, and nursed the sick as 
well. No task saddened them more than burying their 
loved ones in unmarked graves, but the Pilgrims wisely 
sensed that erecting so many markers might alert the 
always-lurking Indians to their massive losses and en- 
courage an attack against which they could no longer 
defend themselves. 

Not until March 1621 did the Pilgrims finally make 
contact with the local Indians. And when that contact 
came, it was almost comical. On the sixteenth, as 
villagers huddled to discuss a defense against their sup- 
posedly savage enemies, a lone Indian, naked except for 
a leather girdle and carrying bow and arrows, simply 
strode into the village. To the Pilgrims’ amazement, he 
greeted them with a barrage of broken English. His first 
request to the startled settlers was for beer. They gave 
him none, but did offer biscuits and butter and a cloth 
coat. 

His name, he soon told them, was Samoset, and he 
had learned their language from European-born fisher- 
men on Monhegan Island, Maine. Indians had once in- 
habited Plimoth, he said, but had been ravaged by a 
plague. That night Samoset slept in a settler’s cabin, 
carefully watched, half out of fear, half out of curiosity. 
A few days later he returned with five fellow tribesmen, 
carrying furs they brought as gifts. 

When next the Indians appeared they massed on the 
hillside, bringing along Squanto, the sole surviving vil- 
lager from the Patuxet settlement (their name for Plim- 
oth). Squanto—who like Samoset spoke English— 
moved back and forth between settlers and tribesmen, 
seeking to formalize these early overtures of friendship. 
Intense parleying followed. Then, intrigued as much by 
the resplendent show of Myles Standish’s armor as by 
the ensuing ceremony, Massasoit, chief of the nearby 
Wampanoag Indians, joined the Pilgrims before Gover- 
nor Carver. Trumpet music was played, and Carver went 
so far as to kiss Massasoit’s hand in friendship. His 
necklace of white bones rattling, Massasoit kissed the 
governor right back —on the face—and the two drank 
brandy to seal their pact. “They made a peace,” Brad- 
ford recorded simply. It was a mutual defense pact, with 
each group agreeing to aid the other in case of attack. 
By the time the Mayflower was ready to return home in 
April 1621, all the settlers felt secure enough to wave her 
away. Not a single Pilgrim returned with her. 

Governor Carver died soon after these dramatic 
events, and William Bradford officially took over. It was 
now time for the younger Pilgrims to assume leadership: 
the new governor was only thirty-one, Standish thirty- 
seven, and Winslow twenty-six. Bradford would serve in 
office for thirty-five years— until 1656. 
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y the time the first harvest neared in the autumn of 

1621, the settlers had adjusted to a bountiful diet of 
game, fish, and fresh crops. Their own seed had barely 
grown, but Squanto had shown them how to plant corn, 
and it had yielded a huge harvest. Grapes were raised for 
winemaking, and there “was [a] great store of wild tur- 
keys besides venison.” 

At last came the day Massasoit led a party of ninety 
braves into Plimoth, carrying five newly killed deer as 
gifts. For the next three days, the Pilgrims and the Indi- 
ans “entertained and feasted” continuously on game, 
maize, turkey, and bread. Only four adult housewives 
had survived the first winter, and it is likely that they 
oversaw the great harvest feast. It was a festival of sport 
and eating, not a Thanksgiving in the sense we know 
today. But prayers were probably offered. Prayer was 
always on the lips of the surviving Pilgrims; it was a part 
of their everyday lives. And so the first New World 
“Thanksgiving” passed into history. 

And while things did not go uniformly well for the 
settlers thereafter—another boatload of settlers arrived 
without supplies to support them, and, worse, Pilgrim 
relations with the Indians eventually cooled as Squanto 
and Massasoit feuded over influence at the settlers’ ex- 
pense—the population nevertheless began to grow and 
the colony expand. The first Thanksgiving had signaled 
the dual promise of coexistence and prosperity. Neither 
would come easily, but the example the Pilgrims had 
set would show the way for subsequent generations. 

As Bradford wrote: “As one small candle may light a 
thousand, so the light here kindled hath shone unto 
many, yea in some sort to our whole nation.” 

The date of the first Thanksgiving was never re- 
corded, even by Bradford. Abraham Lincoln, not the 
Pilgrims, would eventually set a permanent November 
date for the American holiday 242 years later, in 1863. 
But the greatest of native celebrations had been born in 
Plimoth, nurtured in the Mayflower, and descended 
from the religious persecution of Scrooby. 

The Plymouth experiment officially ended in 1691, 
when the Old Colony was formally annexed into the 
Massachusetts Commonwealth. But perhaps it really 
ended with William Bradford’s own death in 1657 at the 
age of sixty-seven, at the time more than ever the living 
symbol of his maturing settlement. Bradford left only a 
modest estate, but among his legacy were four hundred 
books, including his invaluable account of the Pilgrim 
adventure and some handwritten hymnal verses, one of 
which, perhaps better than any other writing then or 
since, summarized the experience through which he and 
his Mayflower compatriots had lived: 

In wilderness He did me guide, 

And in strange lands for me provide, 

In fears and wants, through weal and woe, 
A Pilgrim passed I to and fro. x 
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Testaments to the Past 


Turning back the calendar to 1627 


at 


Plimoth 


Plantation 


( z I take your picture?” 
The six-year-old girl aims 
her camera at the burly, 
bearded young man in Pilgrim attire, 
waiting expectantly for his permis- 
sion to photograph him. But the per- 
mission will not come easily. 
` “Pitcher?” comes the reply. “You 
want to take my pitcher? Then pray 
what will I be drinking from?” 

The little girl giggles nervously. 
“Not pitcher. Picture! I want to take 
your picture with my camera!” 

“Camera? What’s that?” the Pil- 
grim exclaims, pointing to the girl’s 
instamatic with a proper show of 
alarm. “Are you going to shoot me 
now?” 

Confused but still game, the child 
positions her camera and sets off 
its flash, sending her subject into 
a beautifully portrayed fit of fear. 
“What was that fire?” he cries. “Are 
we all right?” The little girl assures 
him that he will survive, and then, 
with her family, moves out of the 
one-room post-frame house, making 
way for the next group, several 
among them carrying cameras of 
their own. Within a few minutes, the 
ritual of picture-taking will be re- 
peated. 

The setting is Plimoth Plantation, 
a brilliantly conceived re-creation of 
the original Pilgrim settlement in the 
New World not far from Cape Cod 
in Massachusetts. It is clear that all 
of the actor/guides here — living his- 
tory interpreters, as they prefer to be 
called — are having the time of their 
lives second-guessing unsuspecting 
tourists who make the mistake of as- 
suming the guides know anything at 
all about cameras, cars, or other 
post-Pilgrim innovations. 


by Harold Holzer 


The point is, the time of their life 
here in Plimoth is always 1627. Visit- 
ing the plantation is like stepping 
back into the seventeenth century. 
Accuracy and authenticity prevail, 
from the moment visitors move from 
the multi-image slide show orienta- 
tion, past the temporary exhibitions 
hall (seen most recently: an excellent 
show of graphics called “The Vic- 
torian Image of the Pilgrims”), and 
on to the Plimoth stockade that sur- 
rounds the carefully reconstructed 
double row of small houses rising 
neatly up the hillside from the sandy 
shoreline below. 

Here, farmers actually farm (one 
“Pilgrim” planter could be observed 
scolding a goat for trying to leap a 
wooden fence); women sew and 
cook; and an “impersonator” Myles 
Standish claps around in uniform or 
period military gear feigning con- 
cern for Indian transgressions. The 
ambience is astonishingly convinc- 
ing, principally when visitors rush 
into conversations with these char- 
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acters. Such interaction is encour- 
aged —after all, this is what “living 
history” is all about. 

So it happens that John Alden’s 
young female boarder tells one dis- 
appointed group that Alden is out in 
the fields “looking after his lands” 
on this particular morning. The ex- 
planation is reasonable enough— 
what else would a planter be doing 
on an early summer morning? The 
boarder’s accent is broguish and riv- 
eting. The tourists crowd around to 
hear more. Does the boarder live 
here, in this tiny house, with Alden? 
Yes. Does she actually sleep with her 
husband in the same room in which 
Alden sleeps with his wife? Again — 
without much emotion—yes. No 
concern for privacy? “Well, the situ- 
ation is better than being alone.” 
Any children of her own, then? “Ah, 
the Lord’s not blessed me yet,” 
comes the reply, and the group 
moves off, some wondering aloud 
how; under these circumstances, the 
Lord ever could. 

Fires burn in the hearths in every 
cabin on this chilly, drizzly morning, 
sending a delicious smell through 
the compact village—a mixture of 
pungent smoke and salt air carried 
by stiff breezes and palpable ocean 
spray. 

Next door is a Yeoman with a 
swath of homespun gauze wrapped 
around his index finger—he is busy 
regaling tourists with the story of his 
“wound,” adding: “They took a nee- 
dle and thread to me.” A Pilgrim 
woman sitting by the fireplace offers 
a needle of her own, joking, “Aye, 
then you’re together now.” This 
otherwise earnest housewife is busy- 
ing herself making a ruffled neck- 
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With dress and activities based on years of careful research, Plimoth Plantation guides provide glimpses of how 


Pilgrim life probably appeared three-and-a-half centuries ago. Here, Master Christopher Jones stands watch over 
the Mayflower; a Pilgrim lady grinds corn for bread; and villagers get acquainted with the local Indians. 


piece for her husband, and teaching 
her “daughter” —a child actress 
every bit as convincing as her older 
counterparts —the rudiments of the 
cross-stitch. 

“Do you ever make samplers?” 
asks a visitor, who explains later that 
she collects them and is ever on the 
lookout for information about their 
origins and value. 

“Whats samplers, mistress?” the 
little girl replies rather vacantly. 

The tourist tries to explain. “Oh, 
fancy work! No, we don’t have time 
for that here,” the child sighs. 

But the “mother” quickly inter- 
jects that she is teaching her ten- 
year-old to read and write — from the 
Bible. “’Tis the way with most chil- 
dren,” the older woman sighs. “No 
proper schoolmaster here. Perhaps 
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when there are more folk in Pli- 
moth. ’Tis more important, anyhow, 
that children learn how to work.” 


ES one of these costumed 
guides, it is clear, is working — 
working hard and well to maintain 
this convincing aura of seventeenth- 
century life. How else could the im- 
age of 1627 Plimoth be evoked with 
such sincerity and conviction? It is 
not surprising to learn that the utter 
simplicity of this place is the result 
of decades of fund-raising, plan- 
ning, research, archaeology, and in- 
struction. 

Now a multimillion-dollar, non- 
profit living history museum, Pli- 
moth was the brainchild of one 
Henry Hornblower II, who was ob- 
sessed with the Pilgrims throughout 


his youth. Following World War II, 
Hornblower convinced his father, a 
wealthy Boston investor, to contrib- 
ute twenty thousand dollars to buy 
land for a Pilgrim village museum 
near the site of the Mayflower land- 
ing. The site of the original planta- 
tion, of course, had been built over 
many times through the centuries, 
evolving into the modern seacoast 
town of Plymouth that had become 
a tourist attraction in its own right, 
as the home of Plymouth Rock. 

At first Hornblower built a single 
reproduction Pilgrim cabin, right on 
the shoreline near the Rock itself. It 
was something of a success — attract- 
ing more than 350,000 visitors in its 
first year, most of them overflow 
from the main attraction, Plymouth 
Rock. But Hornblower decided he 


Although the year remains 1627 at Plimoth Plantation, the seasons steadily run their annual course. Above, oxen 


Swan and Turk cultivate a field outside the village wall during spring planting; a housewife tends her kitchen 


garden; and the Mayflower spreads her sails at her Plymouth Harbor moorage. 


could do even better. So he chose a 
new site just south of Plymouth, 
that his research told him closely re- 
sembled the lay of the land the Pil- 
grims had encountered when they 


stepped off the Mayflower in 1620. 
Hornblower oversaw the construc- 
tion of a cluster of Pilgrim cabins on 
the site, but at first the structures 
featured only antique furnishings; it 


Visiting Plimoth Plantation 


Plimoth Plantation, a nonprofit living history museum, includes the 1627 
Pilgrim Village, an adjacent Wampanoag Summer Campsite, and the May- 
flower II. The Village is located off Warren Avenue (Route 3A) in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and the ship is docked at nearby State Pier. The Plantation is 
open daily from April to November (Wampanoag Campsite from May to 
October). An admission fee is charged. 

Visitor facilities include a picnic area, reception center with gift shop, 
book store, and cafeteria, and an orientation center with slide shows and 
changing exhibits on seventeenth-century life. A number of special events are 
held during the regular season, and workshops on seventeenth-century crafts 
and skills are also available. For more information, contact Plimoth Planta- 
tion, Box 1620, Plymouth, MA 02360 or telephone (617) 746-1622. 


was a museum, but not a re-crea- 
tion. Mannequins were added to the 
settings, but again, Hornblower 
wanted more. Not until 1969 were 
the mannequins removed and the 
“interpreters” installed, their presen- 
tations meticulously researched in 
both the superb plantation library 
and through the acquisition and 
analysis of some three hundred 
thousand pieces of locally excavated 
Pilgrim artifacts—tools, pieces of 
clothing, coins, and ceramics that 
provided important clues to the 
material culture of the seventeenth- 
century Pilgrims. 

The new interpreter/guides were 
not only schooled in Pilgrim history, 
but outfitted in period clothing 
made from authentic patterns and 
fabrics, and carefully trained to 
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Autumn at Plimoth Plantation: joyful villagers celebrate the harvest feast, a forerunner of our modern Thanksgiv- 


t 


ing; community defenders exercise their muskets during a routine muster; and a mother and child enjoy the 
blessings and promises of new life in a New World. 


demonstrate the crafts and skills of 
the original settlers. 

The technique was further refined 
in 1974, when the colonial craft 
demonstrations were supplanted by 
the presentation of a “working” vil- 
lage peopled by intensively-trained 
citizen planters freely interacting 
with each other and with twentieth- 
century visitors as well. Within four 
years, the interpreters were even 
playing specific roles from the roster 
of the Mayflower and later ships — 
John and Priscilla Alden, Myles 
Standish, and William Bradford all 
re-lived here now. 

This “first person interpretation,” 
a museum official explains, “and in- 
deed the living village concept itself, 
encourages the personal involvement 
of visitors in the discovery process. 
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Visitors have total access to the Vil- 
lage because everything is a repro- 
duction. They may sit on furniture, 
open drawers, handle kitchen uten- 
sils, even crawl into a bedstead.” 

The Plimoth re-creation, thus 
evolved, is unquestionably one of 
the best of its kind in the nation. 
Last year, 332,000 visitors toured the 
living history museum, an all-time 
record, with another 362,000 visiting 
the Plantation’s other exhibit, the 
equally well presented replica of the 
Mayflower. 


aunched in England in 1956 asa 
faithful copy of a typical seven- 
teenth-century English merchant 
vessel (no plans exist of the actual 
historic Mayflower), Mayflower TI 
re-created the Pilgrims’ 1620 voyage 


the following year. Journeying from 
old Plymouth to new Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, she arrived in the 
“New World” in June 1957. A year 
later the ship was opened to the pub- 
lic at State Pier, not far from the 
sixty-five-year-old, Grecian-style 
marble temple that today shelters 
Plymouth Rock. The ship has since 
undergone restoration in Maine, and 
was recently converted to the Planta- 
tion’s “first person” approach as 
well. 

Here, along the shore of Plym- 
outh Harbor, the memory of that in- 
credible voyage is vividly re-created 
by another company of superb inter- 
preters. “Come ye in and have a look 
around,” a friendly sailor beckons, 
while another, more sullen mate 
openly expresses some jealousy 
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With the end of autumn and the departure of the last twentieth-century visitors, a Pilgrim maiden finds time for 
quiet contemplation by hearthside; Myles Standish retires to the warmth of bed and nightcap to study the Scrip- 
tures; and a mantle of snow draws a gentle curtain over our window into seventeenth-century New England. 


about the governor’s comparatively 
grand shipboard quarters. Here the 
year is always 1620—seven years 
earlier than on the Plantation—and 
again, authenticity is closely 
guarded. 

“Are you the captain?” one tourist 
from Virginia innocently asks a uni- 
formed, older man. 

“Nay, I be the Master! Captain be 
a term for a soldier.” Gruff at first, 
the Master is pleased when he is 
asked to show off the tiller, and gra- 
ciously warns visitors to hold their 
ears for the mandatory clanging of 
four bells. 

On a recent visit, a youthful crew- 
man sang hymns from a tattered 
Bible, while nearby, a more sea- 
soned-looking sailor complained 
bitterly about his rations—ship bis- 


cuits, he says, that must be well- 
soaked in beer before eating. “And 
even so, three days later you’re still 
chewing them.” As for the Pilgrim 
passengers on board, the sailor 
sneers, they are kept down in the 
hold “like any cargo, ’cept they’re 
not as profitable and don’t smell as 
good as most.” 

One visitor asks how many trav- 
eled on the boat. “Boat?” comes the 
angry retort. These actors allow no 
errors. “Ship, I mean,” the tourist 
apologizes. “Ah, ship,” the sailor 
smiles. “One hundred, twenty and 
eight.” 

“You look sanguine today,” a Pil- 
grim tells a ten-year-old. “Where 
might you be from?” 

“New York,” the young visitor an- 
swers. “I don’t know it,” the Pilgrim 


replies matter-of-factly, adding: “It 
must be in the future.” 

A final surprise comes when visi- 
tors ask—as invariably they do— 
precisely how and where the voyag- 
ers stepped out onto Plymouth 
Rock. “Plymouth Rock?” the in- 
terpreters emphatically respond. 
“Never heard of it! Unless you mean 
that rock the shallop went to? Why 
make a fuss out of that? These 
waters are full of rocks!” 

And full of superbly preserved, 
ingeniously re-created memories as 
well. Plymouth, the tourist guides 
assert, is “where it all begins.” At 
Plimoth Plantation, the beginning 
continues. x 
New York free lance writer Harold 


Holzer is a frequent contributor to 
American History Illustrated. 
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Voices from the Past 


A classic narrative of daring and adventure during the Civil War 


Escape from 
Libby Prison 


by Frank E. Moran 


Despairing Civil War prisoners (above) count off the days in the gloomy chambers of Libby Prison, a 
converted warehouse and ship chandlery in Richmond, Virginia. In 1864 Libby was the scene of an ingenious 
and daring mass escape, and the following account by a participant ranks high among prisoner-of-war escape 
stories from this, or any other, conflict. The narrative first appeared in the March 1888 Century Magazine. 
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Part I of Two Parts 


mong all the thrilling incidents in the history of 
A Prison none exceeds in interest the cele- 
brated tunnel escape which occurred on the 
night of February 9, 1864. I was one of the 109 Union 
officers who passed through the tunnel, and one of the 
ill-fated 48 that were retaken. I and two companions — 
Lieutenant Charles H. Morgan and Lieutenant William 
L. Watson, both of the 21st Wisconsin Regiment — when 
recaptured by the Confederate cavalry were in sight of 
the Union picket posts. Strange as it may appear, no 
accurate and complete account has previously been 
given to the public of this most ingenious and daring 
escape made on either side during the Civil War. 

Thomas E. Rose, colonel of the 77th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, the engineer and leader in the plot through- 
out, was taken prisoner at the battle of Chickamauga, 
September 20, 1863. On his way to Richmond he es- 
caped from his guards at Weldon, N.C., but, after a 
day’s wandering about the pine forests with a broken 
foot, was retaken by a detachment of Confederate cav- 
alry and sent to Libby Prison, Richmond, where he 
arrived October 1, 1863. 

Libby Prison fronts on Carey street, Richmond, and 
stands upon a hill which descends abruptly to the canal, 
from which its southern wall is only divided by a street 
and having a vacant lot on the east. The building was 
wholly detached, making it a comparatively easy matter 
to guard the prison securely with a small force and keep 
every door and window in full view from without. As an 
additional measure of safety, prisoners were not allowed 
on the ground floor, except that in the daytime they were 
permitted to use the first floor of the middle section for 
a cook-room. 

The interior embraced nine large warehouse-rooms 
105 x 45, with eight feet from each floor to ceiling, ex- 
cept the upper floor, which gave more room, owing to 
the pitch of the gable roof. The abrupt slant of the hill 
gives the building an additional story on the south side. 
The whole building really embraces three sections, and 
these were originally separated by heavy blank walls. 

The Confederates cut doors through the walls of the 
two upper floors, which comprised the prisoners’ quar- 
ters, and they were thus permitted to mingle freely with 
each other, but there was no communication whatever 
between the three large rooms on the first floors. Be- 
neath these floors were three cellars of the same dimen- 
sions as the rooms above them, and, like them, were 
divided from each other by massive blank walls. For 
ready comprehension, let these be designated the east, 
middle, and west cellars. 

Except in the lofts known as “Streight’s room” and 
“Milroy’s room,” which were occupied by the earliest 
inmates of Libby in 1863, there was no furniture in the 
building, and only a few of the early comers possessed 
such a luxury as an old army blanket or a knife, cup, and 
tin plate. As a rule, the prisoner, by the time he reached 
Libby, found himself devoid of earthly goods save the 


meager and dust-begrimed summer garb in which he 
had made his unlucky campaign. 

At night the six large lofts presented strange war-pic- 
tures, over which a single tallow-candle wept copious 
and greasy tears that ran down over the petrified loaf of 
cornbread, Borden’s condensed milk can, or bottle in 
which it was set, and where it struggled on until “taps,” 
when the guards, with unconscious irony, shouted, 
“Lights out!” at which signal it usually disappeared 
amid a shower of boots and other missiles. 

The sleepers covered the six floors, lying in ranks, 
head to head and foot to foot, like prostrate lines of 
battle. For the general good, and to preserve something 
like military precision, these ranks (especially when cold 
weather compelled them to lie close for better warmth) 
were subdivided into convenient squads under charge of 
a “captain,” who was invested with authority to see that 
every man lay “spoon fashion.” 

No consideration of personal convenience was permit- 
ted to interfere with the general comfort of the “squad.” 
Thus, when the hard floor could no longer be endured 
on the right side—especially by the thin men—the cap- 
tain gave the command “Attention, Squad Number 
Four! Prepare to spoon! One—two—spoon!” And the 
whole squad flopped over on the left side. 

The first floor on the west of the building was used by 
the Confederates as an office and for sleeping quarters 
for the prison officials, and a stairway guarded by senti- 
nels led from this to Milroy’s room just above it. As 
before explained, the middle room was shut off from the 
office by a heavy blank wall. This room, known as the 
“Kitchen,” had two stoves in it, one of which stood 
about ten feet from the heavy door that opened on Ca- 
rey street sidewalk, and behind the stove was a fireplace. 
The room contained also several long pine tables with 
permanent seats attached, such as may be commonly 
seen at picnic grounds. The floor was constantly inun- 
dated here by several defective and overworked water 
faucets and a leaky trough. 

A stairway without banisters led up on the southwest 
end of the floor, above which was a room known as the 
“Chickamauga room,” and chiefly occupied by Chicka- 
mauga prisoners. The sentinel who had formerly been 
placed at this stairway at night, to prevent the prisoners 
from entering the kitchen, had been withdrawn when, in 
the fall of 1863, the horrible condition of the floor made 
it untenable for sleeping purposes. 

The uses to which the large ground-floor-room east of 
the kitchen was put varied during the first two years of 
the war, but early in October of 1863, and thereafter, it 
was permanently used and known as the hospital, and it 
contained a large number of cots, which were never un- 
occupied. An apartment had been made at the north or 
front of the room, which served as a doctor’s office and 
laboratory. Like those adjoining it on the west, this 
room had a large door opening on Carey street which 
was heavily bolted and guarded on the outside. 
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The arrival of the Chickamauga prisoners greatly 
crowded the upper floors, and compelled the Confeder- 
ates to board up a small portion of the east cellar at its 
southeast corner as an additional cook-room, several 
large caldrons having been set in a rudely built furnace; 
so, for a short period, the prisoners were allowed down 
there in the daytime to cook. A stairway led from this 
cellar to the room above, which subsequently became the 
hospital. 


uch, in brief, was the condition of things when 

Colonel Rose arrived at the prison. From the hour 
of his coming, a means of escape became his constant 
and eager study; and, with this purpose in view, he made 
a careful and minute survey of the entire premises. 

From the windows of the upper east or “Gettysburg 
room” he could look across the vacant lot on the east 
and get a glimpse of the yard between two adjacent 
buildings which faced the canal and Carey street respec- 
tively, and he estimated the intervening space at about 
seventy feet. 

From the south windows he looked out across a street 
into the canal and James River, running parallel with 
each other, the two streams at this point being separated 
by a low and narrow strip of land. This strip periodically 
disappeared when protracted seasons of heavy rains 
came, or when spring floods so rapidly swelled the river 
that the latter invaded the cellars of Libby. At such times 
it was common to see enormous swarms of rats come 
out from the lower doors and windows of the prison and 
make head for dry land in swimming platoons amid the 
cheers of the prisoners in the upper windows. 

On one or two occasions Rose observed workmen de- 
scending from the middle of the south side street into a 
sewer running through its center, and concluded that this 
sewer must have various openings to the canal both to 
the east and west of the prison. 

The north portion of this cellar contained a large 
quantity of loose packing straw, covering the floor to an 
average depth of two feet; and this straw afforded shel- 
ter, especially at night, for a large colony of rats, which 
gave the place the name of “Rat Hell.” 

In one afternoon’s inspection of this dark end Rose 
suddenly encountered a fellow-prisoner, Major A.G. 
Hamilton, of the 12th Kentucky Cavalry. A confiding 
friendship followed, and the two men entered at once 
upon the plan of gaining their liberty. They agreed that 
the most feasible scheme was a tunnel, to begin in the 
rear of the little kitchen apartment at the southeast cor- 
ner of Rat Hell. Without more ado they secured a bro- 
ken shovel and two case knives and began operations. 

Within a few days the Confederates decided upon cer- 
tain changes in the prison for the greater security of 
their captives. A week afterward the cook-room was 
abandoned, the stairway nailed up, the prisoners sent to 
the upper floors, and all communication with the east 
cellar was cut off. This was a sore misfortune, for this 
apartment was the only possible base of successful tun- 
nel operations. Colonel Rose now began to study other 
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practicable means of escape, and spent night after night 
examining the posts and watching the movements of the 
sentinels on the four sides of Libby. 

One very dark night, during a howling storm, Rose 
again unexpectedly met Hamilton in a place where no 
prisoner could reasonably be looked for at such an hour. 
For an instant the impenetrable darkness made it impos- 
sible for either to determine whether he had met a friend 
or foe: neither had a weapon, yet each involuntarily felt 
for one, and each made ready to spring at the other’s 
throat, when a flash of lightning revealed their identity. 

The two men had availed themselves of the darkness 
of the night and the roar of the storm to attempt an 
escape from a window of the upper west room to a 
platform that ran along the west outer wall of the 
prison, from which they hoped to reach the ground and 
elude the sentinels, whom they conjectured would be 
crouched in the shelter of some doorway or other partial 
refuge that might be available; but so vivid and frequent 
were the lightning flashes, that the attempt was seen to 
be extremely hazardous. 

Rose now spoke of an entrance from the south side 
street to the middle cellar, having frequently noticed the 
entrance and exit of workmen at that point, and ex- 
pressed his belief that if an entrance could be effected to 
this cellar it would afford them the only chance of slip- 
ping past the sentinels. 

He hunted up a bit of pine-wood which he whittled 
into a sort of wedge, and the two men went down into 
the dark, vacant kitchen directly over this cellar. With 
the wedge Rose pried a floorboard out of its place, and 
made an opening large enough to let himself through it. 
He had never been in this middle cellar, and was wholly 
ignorant of its contents or whether it was occupied by 
Confederates or workmen; but as he had made no noise 
and the place was in profound darkness, he decided to 
go down and reconnoiter. 

He wrenched off one of the long boards that formed a 
table-seat in the kitchen, and found that it was long 
enough to touch the cellar base and protrude a foot or 
so above the kitchen floor. By this means he easily de- 
scended, leaving Hamilton to keep watch above. 

The storm still raged fiercely, and the faint beams of a 
street lamp revealed the muffled form of the sentinel 
slowly pacing his beat and carrying his musket at a “se- 
cure” arms. Creeping softly towards him along the cellar 
wall, he now saw that what he had supposed was a door 
was simply a naked opening to the street; and further 
inspection disclosed the fact that there was but one sen- 
tinel on the south side of the prison. Standing in the 
dark shadow, he could easily have touched this man with 
his hand as he repeatedly passed him. 

Groping about, he found various appurtenances indi- 
cating that the south end of this cellar was used for a 
carpenter’s shop, and that the north end was partitioned 
off into a series of small cells with padlocked doors, and 
that through each door a square hole, a foot in diameter, 
was cut. Subsequently it was learned that these dismal 
cages were alternately used for the confinement of 


From the hour of Colonel Rose’s arrival at Libby Prison, 
a means of escape became his constant and eager study. 
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“trouble-some prisoners?” —i.e., those who had distin- 
guished themselves by ingenious attempts to escape — 
and also for runaway slaves, and Union spies under sen- 
tence of death. 

At the date of Rose’s first reconnoissance to this cel- 
lar, these cells were vacant and unguarded. The night 
was now far spent, and Rose proceeded to return to the 
kitchen, where Hamilton was patiently waiting for him. 


he very next day a rare good fortune befell Rose. By 
an agreement between the commissioners of ex- 
change, several bales of clothing and blankets had been 
sent by our Government to the famishing Union pris- 
oners on Belle Isle, a number of whom had already fro- 
zen to death. A committee of Union officers then con- 
fined in Libby, consisting of General Neal Dow, Colonel 
Alexander von Schrader, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph F. 
Boyd, and Colonel Harry White, had been selected by 
the Confederates to supervise the distribution of the do- 
nation. Colonel White had, by a shrewd bit of finesse, 
“confiscated” a fine rope by which one of the bales was 
tied, and this he now presented to Colonel Rose. It was 
nearly a hundred feet long, an inch thick, and almost 
new. 
It was hardly dark the following night before Rose 
and Hamilton were again in the kitchen and as soon as 


Libby Prison, photographed here in 1865, fronted on 
the James River and had been built as a warehouse 

in three sections. Three upper floors contained nine 
large rooms, and three more basement chambers 
opened onto a street on the downhill, canal side of the 
building. Early in 1864, prisoners drove an escape 
tunnel under a vacant lot at the far end of the prison. 


all was quiet Rose fastened his rope to one of the sup- 
porting posts, took up the floorplank as before, and 
both men descended to the middle cellar. They were not 
a little disappointed to discover that where there had 
been but one sentinel on the south side there were now 
two. On this and for several nights they contented them- 
selves with sly visits of observation to this cellar, during 
which Rose found and secreted various tools, among 
which were a broadax, a saw, two chisels, several files, 
and a carpenter’s square. 

One dark night both men went down and determined 
to try their luck at passing the guards. Rose made the 
attempt and succeeded in passing the first man, but un- 
luckily was seen by the second. The latter called lustily 
for the corporal of the guard, and the first excitedly 
cocked his gun and peered into the dark door through 
which Rose swiftly retreated. The guard called, “Who 
goes there?” but did not enter the dark cellar. 
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Night after night passed, and still the two men got up 
after taps from their hard beds, and descended to the dismal 
and reeking kitchen to bore for liberty. 
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A cross-section through Libby Prison, showing the rooms and the escape tunnel: 1. Streight’s Room; 2. Milroy’s 
Room, 3. Commandant’s Office; 4. Chickamauga Room (upper); 5. Chickamauga Room (lower); 6. Dining Room; 
7. Carpenter's Shop (middle cellar); 8. Gettysburg Room (upper); 9. Gettysburg Room (lower); 10. Hospital Room; 


Rose and Hamilton mounted the rope and had just 
succeeded in replacing the plank when the corporal and 
a file of men entered the cellar with a lantern. They 
looked into every barrel and under every bench, but no 
sign of Yankees appeared; and as on this night it hap- 
pened that several workmen were sleeping in an apart- 
ment at the north end, the corporal concluded that the 
man seen by the sentinel was one of these, notwithstand- 
ing their denial when awakened and questioned. After a 
long parley the Confederates withdrew, and Hamilton 
and Rose, depressed in spirits, went to bed, and Rose as 
usual concealed his rope. 

Before the week was out they were at it again. On one 
of these nights Rose suddenly came upon one of the 
workmen, and, swift as thought, seized the hidden 
broadax with the intention of braining him if he at- 
tempted an alarm; but the poor fellow was too much 
paralyzed to cry out, and when finally he did recover his 
voice and his wits, it was to beg Rose, “for God’s sake,” 
not to come in there again at night. Evidently the man 
never mentioned the circumstance, for Rose’s subse- 
quent visits, which were soon resumed, disclosed no evi- 
dence of a discovery by the Confederates. 

Hamilton agreed with Rose that there remained ap- 
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parently but one means of escape, and that was by force. 
To overpower the two sentinels on the south side would 
have been an easy matter, but how to do it and not alarm 
the rest of the guard, and, in consequence, the whole 
city, was the problem. To secure these sentinels, without 
alarming their comrades on the east, west, and north 
side of the prison, would require the swift action of 
several men of nerve acting in concert. Precious time 
was passing, and possibly further alterations might be 
decided upon that would shut them off from the middle 
cellar, as they had already been from their original base 
of operations. 

Moreover, a new cause of anxiety now appeared. It 
soon transpired that their nocturnal prowlings and close 
conferences together had already aroused the belief 
among many observant prisoners that a plan of escape 
was afoot, and both men were soon eagerly plied with 
guarded inquiries, and besought by their questioners to 
admit them to their confidence. 


| S heeets and Rose now decided to organize an es- 
caping party. A number of men were then sworn to 
secrecy and obedience by Colonel Rose, who was the 
only recognized leader in all operations that followed. 


At last, after many weary nights, Hamilton’s heroic 
patience and skill were rewarded, and the way was open to 
the coveted base of operations, Rat Hell. 
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ll. East or “Rat Hell” Cellar; 12. South side of Canal Street, ten feet lower than Carey Street; 13. North side of 
Carey Street, sloping toward canal; 14. Open Lot; 15. Escape Tunnel; 16. Fence; 17. Shed; 18. Kerr’s Warehouse; 
19. James River Towing Company; 20. Gate; 21. Prisoners Escaping; 22. West Cellar. 


This party soon numbered seventy men. The band was 
then taken down by Rose in convenient details to the 
middle cellar or carpenter’s shop on many nights, to 
familiarize each man with the place and with his special 
part in the plot, and also to take advantage of any favor- 
ing circumstances that might arise. 

When all had by frequent visits become familiar with 
the rendezvous, Rose and the whole party descended one 
night with the determination to escape at whatever haz- 
ard. The men were assigned to their several stations as 
usual, and a selected few were placed by the leader close 
to the entrance, in front of which the sentinel was regu- 
larly passing. Rose commanded strict silence, and placed 
himself near the exit preparatory to giving the signal. It 
was an exciting moment, and the bravest heart beat fast. 
A signal came, but not the one they looked for. At the 
very moment of action, the man whom Rose had left at 
the floor-opening in the kitchen gave the danger signal! 
The alert leader had, with consummate care, told every 
man beforehand that he must never be surprised by this 
signal, it was a thing to be counted upon—and that 
noise and panic were of all things to be avoided as fatal 
folly in their operations. As a consequence, when this 
signal came, Rose quietly directed the men to fall in line 


and re-ascend to the kitchen rapidly, but without noise, 
which they did by the long rope which now formed the 
easy means of communication from the kitchen to the 
cellar. 

Rose remained below to cover the retreat, and when 
the last man got up he followed him, replaced the board 
in the floor, and concealed the rope. He had barely done 
so when a detail of Confederate guards entered the 
kitchen from the Carey street door, and, headed by an | 
officer, marched straight in his direction. 

Meantime the party had disappeared up the stairway 
and swiftly made their way over their prostrate com- 
rades’ forms to their proper sleeping places. Rose, being 
the last up, and having the floor to fix, had now no time 
to disappear like his companions, at least without suspi- 
cious haste. He accordingly took a seat at one of the 
tables, and, putting an old pipe in his mouth, coolly 
awaited the approach of the Confederates. 

The officer of the guard came along, swinging his 
lantern almost in his face, stared at him for a second, 
and without a remark or a halt marched past him and 
ascended with his escort to the Chickamauga room. The 
entrance of a guard and their march around the prison, 
although afterward common enough after taps, was 
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then an unusual thing, causing much talk among the 
prisoners, and to the mind of Rose and his fellow-plot- 
ters was indicative of aroused suspicion on the part of 
the Confederates. 

The whispering groups of men next day, and the num- 
ber of his eager questioners, gave the leader consider- 
able concern; and Hamilton suggested, as a measure of 
safety rather than choice, that some of the mischievous 
talk of escape would be suppressed by increasing the 
party. This was acted upon; the men, like the rest, were 
put under oath by Rose, and the party was thus in- 
creased to four hundred and twenty. 

This force would have been enough to overpower the 
prison guard in a few minutes, but the swift alarm cer- 
tain to ensue in the streets and spread like wildfire over 
Richmond, the meager information possessed by the 
prisoners as to the strength and position of the nearest 
Federal troops, the strongly guarded labyrinth of breast- 
works that encircled the city, and the easy facilities for 
instant pursuit at the command of the Confederates, put 
the success of such an undertaking clearly out of the 
range of probability, unless, indeed, some unusual 
favoring contingency should arise, such as the near ap- 
proach of a cooperating column of Federal cavalry. 

Nor was this an idle dream, as the country now 
knows, for even at this period General Kilpatrick was 
maturing his plans for that bold expedition for the res- 
cue of the prisoners at Richmond and Belle Isle in which 
the lamented and heroic young cripple, Colonel Ulric 
Dahlgren, lost his life. Rose saw that a break out of 
Libby without such outside assistance promised nothing 
but a fruitless sacrifice of life and the savage punishment 
of the survivors. Hence the project, although eagerly 
and exhaustively discussed, was prudently abandoned. 


A talk of escape by the general crowd now wholly 
ceased, and the captives resigned themselves to 
their fate and waited with depressed spirits for the re- 
mote contingency of an exchange. The quiet thus gained 
was Rose’s opportunity. He sought Hamilton and told 
him that they must by some stratagem regain access to 
Rat Hell, and that the tunnel project must be at once 
revived. The latter assented to the proposition, and the 
two began earnestly to study the means of gaining an 
entrance without discovery into this coveted base of op- 
erations. 

They could not even get into the room above the cellar 
they wanted to reach, for that was the hospital, and the 
kitchen’s heavy wall shut them off therefrom. Neither 
could they break the heavy wall that divided this cellar 
from the carpenter’s shop, which had been the nightly 
rendezvous of the party while the break-out was under 
consideration, for the breach certainly would be discov- 
ered by the workmen or Confederates, some of whom 
were in there constantly during daylight. 

There was, in fact, but one plan by which Rat Hell 
could be reached without detection, and the conception 
of this device and its successful execution was due to the 
stouthearted Hamilton. This was to cut a hole in the 
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back of the kitchen fireplace; the incision must be just 
far enough to preserve the opposite or hospital side in- 
tact. It must then be cut downward to a point below the 
level of the hospital floor, then eastward into Rat Hell, 
the completed opening thus to describe the letter “S.” 

It must be wide enough to let a man through, yet the 
wall must not be broken on the hospital side above the 
floor, nor marred on the carpenter’s-shop side below it. 
Such a break would be fatal, for both of these points 
were conspicuously exposed to the view of the Confeder- 
ates every hour in the day. 

Moreover, it was imperatively necessary that all trace 
of the beginning of the opening should be concealed, 
not only from the Confederate officials and guards, who 
were constantly passing the spot every day, but from the 
hundreds of uninitiated prisoners who crowded around 
the stove just in front of it from dawn till dark. 

Work could only be possible between the hours of ten 
at night, when the room was generally abandoned by the 
prisoners because of its inundated condition, and four 
o’clock in the morning, when the earliest risers were 
again astir. It was necessary to do the work with an old 
jackknife and one of the chisels previously secured by 
Rose. It must be done in darkness and without noise, for 
a vigilant sentinel paced on the Carey street sidewalk 
just outside the door and within ten feet of the fireplace. 

A rubber blanket was procured, and the soot from the 
chimney carefully swept into it. Hamilton, with his old 
knife, cut the mortar between the bricks and pried a 
dozen of them out, being careful to preserve them 
whole. 

The rest of the incision was made in accordance with 
the design described, but no conception could have been 
formed beforehand of the sickening tediousness of cut- 
ting an “S” shaped hole through a heavy wall with a 
feeble old jackknife, in stolen hours of darkness. Rose 
guarded his comrade against the constant danger of in- 
terruption by alert enemies on one side and by blunder- 
ing friends on the other; and, as frequently happens in 
human affairs, their friends gave them more trouble 
than their foes. 

Night after night passed, and still the two men got up 
after taps from their hard beds, and descended to the 
dismal and reeking kitchen to bore for liberty. When the 
sentinel’s call at Castle Thunder and at Libby an- 
nounced four o’clock, the dislodged bricks were care- 
fully replaced, and the soot previously gathered in the 
gum blanket was flung in handfuls against the restored 
wall, filling the seams so entirely between the bricks as 
to defy detection. At last, after many weary nights, 
Hamilton’s heroic patience and skill were rewarded, and 
the way was open to the coveted base of operations, Rat 
Hell. 

Now occurred a circumstance that nearly revealed the 
plot and nearly ended in a tragedy. When the opening 
was finished, the long rope was made fast to one of the 
kitchen supporting posts, and Rose proceeded to de- 
scend and reconnoiter. He got partly through with ease, 
but lost his hold in such a manner that his body slipped 


through so as to pinion his arms and leave him wholly 
powerless either to drop lower or return—the bend of 
the hole being such as to cramp his back and neck terri- 
bly and prevent him from breathing. 

He strove desperately, but each effort only wedged 
him more firmly in the awful vise. Hamilton sprang to 
his aid and did his utmost to effect his release; but, 
powerful as he was, he could not budge him. Rose was 
gasping for breath and rapidly getting fainter, but even 
in this fearful strait he refrained from an outcry that 
would certainly alarm the guards just outside the door. 

Hamilton saw that without speedy relief his comrade 
must soon smother. He dashed through the long, dark 
room up the stairway, over the forms of several hundred 
men, and disregarding consequences and savage curses 
in the dark and crowded room, he trampled upon arms, 
legs, faces, and stomachs, leaving riot and blasphemy in 
his track among the rudely awakened and now furious 
lodgers of the Chickamauga room. 

He sought the sleeping-place of Major George H. 
Fitzsimmons, but he was missing. He however found 
Lieutenant F.F. Bennett, of the 18th Regulars to whom 
he told the trouble in a few hasty words. Both men fairly 
flew across the room, dashed down the stairs, and by 
their united efforts, Rose, half-dead and quite speech- 
less, was drawn up from the fearful trap. 


amilton managed slightly to increase the size of the 

hole and provide against a repetition of the acci- 
dent just narrated, and all being now ready, the two men 
entered eagerly upon the work before them. They appro- 
priated one of the wooden spittoons of the prison, and 
to each side attached a piece of clothesline which they 
had been permitted to have to dry clothes on. Several 
bits of candle and the larger of the two chisels were also 
taken to the operating-cellar. 

They kept this secret well and worked alone for many 
nights. In fact, they would have so continued, but they 
found that after digging about four feet their candle 
would go out in the vitiated air. Rose did the digging, 
and Hamilton fanned the air in to him with his hat: even 
then he had to emerge into the cellar every few minutes 
to breathe. Rose could dig, but needed the light and air; 
and Hamilton could not fan, and drag out, and deposit 
the excavated earth, and meantime keep a lookout. In 
fact, it was demonstrated that there was slim chance of 
succeeding without more assistance, and it was decided 
to organize a party large enough for effective work by 
reliefs. 

As a preliminary step, and to afford the means of 
more rapid communication with the cellar from the fire- 
place opening, the long rope obtained from Colonel 
White was formed by Hamilton into a rope ladder with 
convenient wooden rungs. This alteration considerably 
increased its bulk and added to Rose’s difficulty in con- 
cealing it from curious eyes. 

He now made a careful selection of thirteen men be- 
side himself and Hamilton, and bound them by a sol- 
emn oath to secrecy and strict obedience. To form this 


When the opening was 
finished, Rose proceeded to 
descend and reconnoiter. 

He got partly through with 
ease, but lost his hold and 
slipped through so as to pinion 
his arms... He strove 
desperately, but each effort 
only wedged him more firmly 
in the awful vise. 


COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Colonel Thomas E. Rose of the Seventy-Seventh 
Pennsylvania Volunteers — captured at the Battle of 
Chickamauga in September 1863 — conceived the ingen- 
ious escape plan at Libby Prison, and was the driving 
force in its execution. 
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Water began to filter into the tunnel—feebly at first, 
but at last it broke in with a rush that came near to drowning 
Rose, who barely had time to make his escape. 


party as he wanted it required some diplomacy, as it was 
known that the Confederates had, on more than one 
occasion, sent cunning spies into Libby disguised as Un- 
ion prisoners, for the detection of any contemplated 
plan of escape. 

The party being now formed were taken to Rat Hell 
and their several duties explained to them by Rose, who 
was invested with full authority over the work in hand. 
Work was begun in rear of the little kitchen-room previ- 
ously abandoned at the southeast corner of the cellar. To 
systematize the labor, the party was divided into squads 
of five each, which gave the men one night on duty and 
two off, Rose assigning each man to the branch of work 
in which experiments proved him the most proficient. 
He was himself, by long odds, the best digger of the 
party; while Hamilton had no equal for ingenious me- 
chanical skill in contriving helpful little devices to over- 
come or lessen the difficulties that beset almost every 
step of the party’s progress. 

The first plan was to dig down alongside the east wall 
and under it until it was passed, then turn southward 
and make for the large street sewer next the canal and 
into which Rose had before noticed workmen descend- 
ing. This sewer was a large one, believed to be fully six 
feet high, and, if it could be gained, there could be little 
doubt that an adjacent opening to the canal would be 
found to the eastward. 

It was very soon revealed, however, that the lower side 
of Libby was built upon ponderous timbers below which 
they could not hope to penetrate with their meager stock 
of tools—such, at least, was the opinion of nearly all the 
party. Rose nevertheless determined that the effort 
should be made, and they were soon at work with old 
penknives and caseknives hacked into saws. After infi- 
nite labor they at length cut through the great logs, only 
to be met by an unforeseen and still more formidable 
barrier. Their tunnel, in fact, had penetrated below the 
level of the canal. Water began to filter in—feebly at 
first, but at last it broke in with a rush that came near 
drowning Rose, who barely had time to make his escape. 
This opening was therefore plugged up; and to do this 
rapidly and leave no dangerous traces put the party to 
their wit’s end. 

An attempt was next made to dig into a small sewer 
that ran from the southeast corner of the prison into the 
main sewer. After a number of nights of hard labor, this 
Opening was extended to a point below a brick furnace 
in which were incased several caldrons. The weight of 
this furnace caused a cave-in near the sentinel’s path 
outside the prison wall. 

Next day, a group of officers were seen eying the break 
curiously. Rose, listening at a window above, heard the 
word “rats” repeated by them several times and took 
comfort. The next day he entered the cellar alone, and 
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felt that if the suspicions of the Confederates were really 
awakened a trap would be set for him in Rat Hell, and 
determined, if such were really the case, that he would be 
the only victim caught. He therefore entered the little 
partitioned corner room with some anxiety, but there 
was no visible evidence of a visit by the guards, and his — 
Spirits again rose. 

The party now reassembled, and an effort was made 
to get into the small sewer that ran from the cook-room 
to the big sewer which Rose was so eager to reach; but 
soon it was discovered, to the utter dismay of the weary 
party, that this wood-lined sewer was too small to let a 
man through it. Still, it was hoped by Rose that by re- 
moving the plank with which it was lined the passage 
could be made. 

The spirits of the party were by this time considerably 
dashed by their repeated failures and sickening work; 
but the undaunted Rose, aided by Hamilton, persuaded 
the men to another effort, and soon the knives and toy 
saws were at work again with vigor. The work went on so 
swimmingly that it was confidently believed that an en- 
trance to the main sewer would be had on the night of 
January 26, 1864. 

On the night of the 25th two men had been left down 
in Rat Hell to cover any remaining traces of a tunnel, 
and when night came again it was expected that all 
would be ready for the escape between eight and nine 
o'clock the following night. Meantime, the two men 
were to enter and make careful examination of the main 
sewer and its adjacent outlets. The party, which was now 
in readiness for its march for the Federal camps, waited 
tidings from these two men all next day in tormenting 
anxiety, and the weary hours went by on leaden wings. 

At last the sickening word came that the planks yet to 
be removed before they could enter the main sewer were 
of seasoned oak —hard as bone, and three inches thick. 
Their feeble tools were now worn out or broken; they 
could no longer get air to work or keep a light in the 
horrible pit which was reeking with cold mud; in short, 
any attempt at further progress, with the utensils at 
hand, was foolish. 

Most of the party were now really ill from the foul 
stench in which they had lived so long. The visions of 
liberty that had first lured them to desperate efforts 
under the inspiration of Rose and Hamilton had at last 
faded, and one by one they lost heart and hope and 
frankly told Colonel Rose that they could do no more. 
The party was therefore disbanded, and the yet sanguine 
leader, with Hamilton for his sole helper, continued the 
work alone. Up to this time thirty-nine nights had been 
spent in the work of excavation. x 


Captain Moran’s account will conclude in the December 
issue of American History Illustrated. 


We Also Served 


Continued from page 21 


flights. One WASP spent her free Sunday mornings fly- 
ing a Catholic priest to remote Army bases in Arizona so 
that mass could be held. 

One of the chief flying duties for WASPs remained 
ferrying aircraft. The experiences of Ann Hamilton, as- 
signed to the Air Transport Command, were typical: 

“The modification center was located at Evansville 
[Indiana]. Each day for three weeks I flew a P-47 to 
Oakland, California, returning at night on a military 
C-47 shuttle where I got my sleep. The C-47 had bucket 
seats, but I preferred to sit on the floor. I had a way of 
sitting with my knees to my chest, curled up. I’d get 
inside my parachute bag and have someone zip from 
both sides. There was no heat in the cabin.” 

In all, the WASP delivered more than twelve thousand 
aircraft, logging over sixty million miles in every type of 
plane (over seventy) the Air Force had in operation. 
They took their duties seriously and performed them in 
an unobtrusive, matter-of-fact, common sense manner 
with as little fanfare as possible. Their World War II 
service and records contributed significantly to estab- 
lishing knowledge and respect for women’s capabilities 
and potential. 


t the WASP graduation exercises on March 11, 1944, 
General Arnold concluded his laudatory speech by 
stating that, if necessary, everything needed short of ac- 
tual combat could be done by women pilots. He paid the 
organization further tribute by presenting a bronze 
plaque dedicated to the “Best Women Pilots in the 
World.” 
Despite these accolades, just seven months later each 
WASP received a letter containing stunning and disap- 
pointing news from her general: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY AIR FORCES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1 October 1944 


To Each Member of the WASP: 

I am very proud of you young women and the out- 
standing job you have done as members of the Air 
Forces Team. When we needed you, you came through 
and have served most commendably under very difficult 
circumstances. 

The WASP became part of the Air Forces because we 
had to explore the nation’s total manpower resources 
and in order to release male pilots for other duties. Their 
very successful record of accomplishment has proved 
that in any future total effort the nation can count on 
thousands of its young women to fly any of its aircraft. 
You have freed male pilots for other work, but now the 
war situation has changed and the time has come when 
your volunteered services are no longer needed. The sit- 
uation is that, if you continue in service, you will be 
replacing instead of releasing our young men. I know 
that the WASP wouldn’t want that. 

So, I have directed that the WASP program be inacti- 


vated and all WASP be released on 20 December 1944. I 
want you to know that I appreciate your war service and 
that the AAF will miss you. I also know that you will 
join us in being thankful that our combat losses have 
proved to be much lower than anticipated, even though 
it means inactivation of the WASP. 

I am sorry that it is impossible to send a personal 
letter to each of you. 

My sincerest thanks and Happy Landings always. 


H. H. ARNOLD 
General, U.S. Army 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces 


Arnold’s final graduation address sounded an ironic 
valedictory. More than one hundred WASPs on active 
duty returned to Sweetwater on December 7, 1944, and 
listened in total dismay: 

“I want to stress how valuable I believe this whole 
WASP program has been for the country. If another 
national emergency arises—let us hope it does not, but 
let us this time face the possibility—if it does, we will 
not again look upon a women’s flying organization as 
an experiment. We will know that they can handle our 
fastest fighters, our heaviest bombers; we will know that 
they are capable of ferrying, target towing, flying train- 
ing, test flying, and the countless other activities which 
you have proved you can do. 

“This is valuable knowledge for the air age into which 
we are now entering. But please understand that I do not 
look upon the WASP and the job they have done in this 
war as a project or experiment. A pioneering venture, 
yes, solely an experiment, no. The WASP are an accom- 
plishment. 

“We are winning this war—we still have a long way to 
go—but we are winning it. Every WASP who has con- 
tributed to the training and operation of the Air Forces 
has filled a vital and necessary place in the jigsaw pat- 
tern of victory. Some of you are discouraged sometimes, 
all of us are, but be assured you have filled a necessary 
place in the overall picture of the Air Force. 

“The WASP have completed their mission. Their job 
has been successful. But as is usual in war, the cost has 
been heavy. Thirty-seven WASP have died while helping 
their country move toward the moment of final victory. 
The Air Forces will long remember their service and 
their final sacrifice. 

“So this last graduation day, I salute you and all 
WASP. We of the Army Air Forces are proud of you; we 
will never forget our debt to you.” 


Der the continuing national emergency, services 
of the WASP had been terminated abruptly 
through the action of the United States Congress. Their 
dismissal at the height of mobilization appeared danger- 
ously shortsighted, and in terms of the time, effort, and 
money invested in the program, such action seemed in- 
credibly irresponsible. The failure of Congress to milita- 
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rize the women pilots who had proven so valuable in 
helping to build the greatest air power in the world can 
be explained only by a review of the complexities of the 
situation. 

Requests from the military forces for legislation dur- 
ing the war were seldom denied. Support for militariza- 
tion of the women’s service detachments was relatively 
strong in 1942 and 1943, when their assistance was 
- clearly essential for national security. 

House of Representatives Bill 4219, the long-awaited 
legislation designed to grant the WASPs full military 
status (and with it, for the first time, insurance coverage, 
hospitalization, burial benefits, and veteran status) was 
introduced on February 17, 1944. Unfortunately for the 
WASPs, new factors were by this time influencing Con- 
gressional decisions. 

By 1944, the Air Forces’ massive flight training pro- 
gram was reaching its peak. Plans for the coming inva- 
sion of Europe now necessitated the shifting of priorities 
to ground troops. As a consequence, there was a cutback 
in Air Forces training programs that affected two groups 
of males: (1) nine hundred civilian flight instructors and 
five thousand civilian trainees in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s War Training Service Program; and 
(2) eight thousand civilian flight instructors employed 
by the Air Forces in their contract schools for cadets. 

These men were dismissed when the Air Forces shut 
down various flight schools—thus removing them from 
the draft-deferred status many held as reservists. The 
Air Forces accepted as many of these men as possible, 
but many were unable to meet the demanding physical 
and mental requirements for military pilots. 

Threatened with induction into the infantry, these 
pilots exerted intense lobbying pressure on their Con- 
gressmen to defeat Bill 4219 and instead pass legislation 
favorable to their employment. The resulting contro- 
versy was heightened by political and emotional over- 
tones. 

It was inconceivable to General Arnold that well- 
trained, qualified women pilots not be utilized. On 
March 22, 1944, he testified to the House Committee on 
Military Affairs that “we should use every means we can 
to put women in where they can replace men. This bill 
[House Bill 4219] will help to do that but will also make 
for more effective employment of the present WASPs 
that we have in our service.” 

Discussion in the Commission on Military Affairs 
centered around the protests of the released men who 
demanded the positions occupied by the WASPs. Statis- 
tics showed that one-third of the men had been assimi- 
lated into the Air Forces. General Arnold adamantly 
refused to reduce standards in order to accommodate 
others who could not pass qualifying tests. Military pi- 
lots held a highly respected position, and he wanted no 
erosion of that hard-won recognition. 

In executive session with the House Military Affairs 
Committee, Arnold again expressed his preference for 
the services of the more highly qualified, trained, and 
better motivated WASPs over the male civilian pilots. 
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He was disgusted with the men’s demands for preferen- 
tial treatment in spite of the new needs of the country 
and the necessity to coordinate overall manpower re- 
quirements for the projected invasion of Normandy. He 
questioned the integrity and capability of a man who 
had held a “safe” noncombat job for so long and then 


insisted on dodging more hazardous duty. 


The Military Affairs Committee agreed with the gen- 
eral, releasing a two-page report that recommended pas- 
sage of the bill to commission the WASP. But lobbying 
efforts of the men grew stronger, even bitter. 

The chairman of the Civil Service Committee, Robert 
J. Ramspeck of Georgia, instituted an investigation of 
the WASP (technically Civil Service employees), ostensi- 
bly to find out how public funds were being spent on a 
program about which he knew little. The majority report 
of Ramspeck’s investigation concluded that the WASP 
was “wasted money and wasted effort.” 

Most damaging of all was the committee’s accusation 
that the authority of Congress had been bypassed, and 
that Congress had never authorized the WASP program. 
The War Department responded that its authority for 
such action was based on the 1943 military budget sec- 
tion that provided for such “salaries and wages of civil- 
ian employees as were deemed necessary.” 

Ramspeck disagreed that such salaries were necessary; 
twelve committee members sided with him. General 
Arnold’s arguments for the WASP failed to change the 
committee’s recommendation that the training program 
be discontinued, although a minority opinion stated 
that the War Department, not Congress, should decide 
what was necessary. The committee also recommended 
that the male pilots be utilized immediately. 

Again the War Department assured Congress that the 
men had received every consideration, that the two 
issues should be viewed separately, and that the WASPs 
should not be victimized by pitting them against the 
men. 


he press, earlier supportive of women pilots, now 

turned antagonistic. Although the New York 
Times, New York Herald Tribune, and Boston Globe 
favored militarization of the WASP, writers in other 
papers throughout the country supported the male 
pilots against the women. The media, which had 
aroused women to answer their government’s call to war 
work outside their homes, now swung public opinion 
against those who had done so. 

Editorial writers for the Washington Post, Washing- 
ton Star, Washington Daily News, Washington Times- 
Herald, and Time magazine led the opposition to con- 
tinuation of the WASP program. Several such articles, 
heavily weighted with emotional and social bias, were 
read and recorded in the Congressional Record. Repre- 


Suggested additional reading: The Stars at Noon by Jacqueline 
Cochran (Robert Hale, Ltd., London, 1955) and Women Aloft 
by Valerie Moolman and the editors of Time-Life Books 
(Time-Life Books, 1981). 


sentative James Morrison of Louisiana quoted a state- 
ment by a Washington Daily News writer that “it 
[WASP] smells like a racket of some kind.” Representa- 
tive Compton I. White of California read a May 29, 
1944, Time editorial that stated that: 

“The need to recruit teen-aged schoolgirls, stenogra- 
phers, clerks, beauticians, housewives, and factory 
workers to pilot the military planes of this government is 
as startling as it is invalid . . . the present program 
should be immediately and sharply curtailed. . .” 

An unusually vicious article entitled “Those Charm- 
ing People,” by Austine Cassini, appeared in the June 
14, 1944, edition of the Washington Times-Herald: 

“In the last week the shapely pilot [Jacqueline Coch- 
ran] has seen her coveted commission come closer and 
closer . . . One of the highest placed generals, it seems, 
gazed into her eyes, and since then has taken her cause 
celebre very much ‘to heart’. . . She’s such an attractive 
composition of windblown bob, smiling eyes, and out- 
door skin, nobody blames him. It’s whispered he’s bat- 
tling like a knight of olde, or olde knight, for the faire 
Cochran.” ; 

Such insinuations could not escape notice by Arnold’s 
family. Public opinion was altered; morale plummeted 
among the women pilots. One WASP resigned, basing 
her action on the August 6, 1944, Washington Post 
column of Drew Pearson: 

“Magnetic Miss Cochran has even persuaded the Air 
Force’s smiling commander to make several secret trips 
to Capitol Hill to lobby for continuation of her pets, the 
WASPs. After Congress refused to let WASPs into the 
Army, Arnold and Cochran adopted backdoor strategy 
. . . The WASPs, like the WACs, claim they were re- 
cruited to release men for active service. Now they say 
the WASPs are just ‘replacing men, period.’” 

Far from being pictured as heroines, the WASPs were 
now regarded now as participants in a frivolous program 
/ that had wasted millions of dollars of tax money. 

The competent, proven performance of the women 
was never the issue. Congressional debate on Bill 4219 
lasted forty-two hours and culminated on Wednesday, 
June 21, 1944, shortly after the D-Day invasion of Eu- 
rope. A roll call vote was taken, with 188 yeas, 169 nays, 
and 73 not voting. By nineteen votes the WASP militari- 
zation bill advocated by the Administration, the Secre- 
tary of War, the House of Representatives Military Af- 
fairs Committee, and the General of the Army Air 
Forces was defeated. 

The message from the legislative branch of govern- 
ment was clear: women must not occupy positions in the 
military if men were available for them. The bold experi- 
ment was ended, for it could not continue without Con- 
gressional approval and appropriations. The WASP be- 
came the first of the women’s services to be disbanded, 
and the battle to give women equal opportunity in mili- 
tary cockpits was lost. The backlash of official govern- 
ment action against the WASPs deeply hurt and bewil- 
dered them, but they clung to the knowledge that their 
service record had been outstanding. 


O; June 23, 1972, 315 former WASPs met for a 
thirtieth-anniversary reunion at their old training 
base in Sweetwater, Texas. Time had grayed their hair 
and wrinkled once-suntanned complexions, but none 
noticed or cared as they relived long-ago hours spent in 
the air and at the old hangar. Following an air show, the 
unveiling of a marker by Jacqueline Cochran, and a 
banquet and speeches, they gathered around their motel 
pool to look at old picture albums and reminisce. Con- 
versations generated a spontaneous desire to somehow 
return to December 20, 1944, and correct the injustice 
dealt them by a strange set of circumstances. 

By the next reunion in 1974, a Militarization Commit- 
tee under the guidance of Colonel Bruce Arnold, U.S. 
Air Force (retired), the son of deceased General Hap 
Arnold, had been formed. Several more years of con- 
certed political action by WASP members, under the 
leadership of Senator Barry Goldwater, plus help from 
all of the female members of Congress, produced Con- 
gressional bills and hearings. 

On September 20, 1977, a select Congressional sub- 
committee on veteran affairs in the House of Represent- 
atives heard testimony on Bill 3277, designed to provide 
long-overdue recognition to the Women Airforce Service 
Pilots and deem their World War II service to have been 
active duty in the armed forces for the purposes of laws 
administered by the Veterans Administration. 

During the hearings, committee member Margaret 
Heckler questioned witness Bruce Arnold why he had 
devoted so many hours to the cause of the WASP. Colo- 
nel Arnold replied: 

“This was one of my father’s desires . . . he would have 
been right here doing this too, if he were alive, and... I 
am carrying on some of his unfinished work. My father 
worked on the principle of ‘get it done now and work 
out the details later.” 

It was indeed later, but despite forceful opposition, 
efforts were rewarded.as Congress finally decided to rec- 
ognize the WASP, providing the Secretary of Defense 
determined that the service had been de facto active 
military duty. 

On May 21, 1979, the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force, Antonio Chayes, presented the first authentic 
WASP discharge, stating that “the efforts and sacrifices 
of a talented and courageous group of women have been 
accorded [retroactive] status as military veterans . . . and 
inspire the forty-seven thousand Airforce women who 
now follow in their footsteps.” The unknown, gutsy 
women of the World War II Army Air Forces at last 
occupied their rightful place as the first female military 
pilots in American history. x 


Doris Brinker Tanner is associate professor of history at.the 
University of Tennessee at Martin, where she specializes in the 
history of women. As a former WASP. she was among those 
presenting testimony before the Veterans Affairs Committees 
of Congress in 1977, in connection with the legislation that 
subsequently awarded veteran status to the Women Airforce 
Service Pilots. 
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Classified Advertising 


CLASSIFIED RATES: $2.70 per word one insertion $2.50 per word/5 consecutive, unchanged issues. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ROBERT E. LEE, A. LINCOLN, 
Washington, Grant, Napoleon, Edi- 
son, etc. Original Autographs! Buy- 
ing, selling, restoration, framing. 
Catalog $1.00. Heritage Collectors’ 
Society, Box 389, Lansdale, PA 
19446 (215) 362-0976. 


BOOKS 


FRONTIER AMERICAN AD- 
ventures of Wolverine MacAlistaire 
in “Journey:” Ongoing, authenti- 
cally detailed graphic-narrative serial 
by William Loebs. Latest issue: 
$2.50. Fantagraphics Books, Dept. 
J, 4359 Cornell Rd., Agoura, CA 
91301. 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN— 
Military, Naval, and Aviation his- 
tory — Out-of-Print & Rare Books. 
29E, 93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. Tues- 
day through Saturday. 10:30-5:30. 
Catalog subscriptions available. 


NAVAL HISTORY AMERICAN 
revolution trilogy—Captains of — 
1. Continental Navy, 2. State Navies, 
3. Privateers. $25 each, $70 Set. 
Ho-Ho-Kus Publishing, 91 Maple, 
Spring Lake, NJ 07762 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES 
—send 20¢ stamp for monthly list- 
ing of available titles. American 
Political Biography, R-4 Head 
Meadow Rd., Newtown, CT 06470 


CALENDARS 


1986 CIVIL WAR CALENDAR, 
annotated, illustrated © Civil War 
era event listed each day. 11” x 17” 
Dk. Brown Ink, Cream Paper. $6.95 
Post Paid. NY Residents add 7% 
sales tax. Oak Hill Publishing Co., 
R.R. 1, Box 470, West Oak Hill Rd., 
Jamestown, NY 14701. 


CLOTHING 


REPRODUCTIONS 19th-CEN- 
tury uniforms and civilian clothing. 
Send $2.00 for our illustrated cata- 
log of the best being made today. 
New Columbia, P.O. Box 524, Dept. 
AHI, Charleston, IL 61920. 


FLAGS 


FLAGS, CUSTOM AND HIS- 
toric— from $1.50 to $850.00. Send 
$2.00 for 1985 picture catalog list- 
ing over 100 flags. Flag Co.— AHIC1 
—4758 West Caron St., Glendale, 
AZ 85302-3666. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. OVER 2,500 
scarce American Genealogies for 
sale. Catalog #4 is $2.00. Higginson 
Books, 14H Derby Square, Salem, 
MA 01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
names, 32 countries. Free catalog. 
Our 17th Year. The Ship’s Chandler, 
Dept. AHI, Wilmington, VT 05363. 


NEWSLETTERS 


NAPOLEONIC STUDENTS. GET 
interesting newsletter, attend annual 
meetings, take tours to France. Pres- 
tigious membership. Request sample 
newsletter, application. Napoleonic 
Society of America, 640 H Poin- 
setta, Bellair, FL 33516. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD STATE, RAILROAD. 
County and Civil War Maps, 70- 
120 years old. All states. Send $1.00 
for catalog. Northern Map, Dept. 
AH, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTO- 
graphs. Political Pins, Ribbons, 
Banners, Baseball Cards — Memora- 
bilia Wanted. Highest prices paid. 
Paul Longo, Box 490-LH, South 
Orleans, MA 02662. 
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$2.10 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. 
MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 


INSERTION 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 

Maggie Johnston 

Box 8200 

2245 Kohn Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 

(717) 657-9555 


CLASSIFIED RATES: 


$2.70 per word for any ad that runs in one 
(1) issue. $2.50 per word for any ad that runs 
in five (5) consecutive issues unchanged; $2.10 
per word for any ad that runs in 10 consecu- 
tive issues unchanged. 

MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 
PAYMENT IN FULL MUST ACCOM- 
PANY ORDER. 

Please run the following ad in the next ___ 
consecutive issues. 

Enclosed is my check in the amount of 
$. to cover all insertions. 


Name 
Address 
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Phone 


Museums Edition Limited is proud to announce its new 


Early American Herb Bottles 


Collection 


Twelve hand-made collector bottles— 
each bearing a bold original sculpture 
of a traditional American herb, and 
each in a traditional South Jersey 
glass shape and color. Each 
bottle—of glass produced by a 
formula from an actual 1850 
South Jersey glassmaker’s 
manual—uwill be hand-gathered, a > 
hand-blown, hand-molded and hand- frihed | in the eae American way. 


( ` Available only by direct application to Museum Editions Limited. 4 ) 


Hand-crafted 
South Jersey Glass 


The bottles in this collection will be produced 
for us by Clevenger Brothers of Clayton, New 
Jersey—one of America’s few remaining makers 
of hand-crafted glass bottles in the early 
American tradition. 

Working in the tradition of such famous 19th 
century South Jersey glass houses as Moore 
Brothers and Wistar, Clevenger artisans will 
individually hand-craft each bottle to order . . . 
beginning by making the glass itself. 


Twelve Original 
Herb Designs 


To provide an appropriate early American 
theme for the collection—and to lend added 
interest and beauty to the bottles themselves— 
the front of each bottle will bear a deeply 
sculptured design of a traditional American 
herb. And the other side will repeat the name of 
the herb and tell its uses in the 19th century 
American home. 


A Limited Edition . . 


following sequence: 


. Solely for Subscribers 


The twelve hand-made herb bottles- -in six different traditional South 
Jersey shapes, six different traditional South Jersey colors, and 
varying sizes—will arrive in your home in four-week intervals, in the 


The designs for these bottles are the creation 
of Cathy Johnson — a highly respected artist- 
naturalist whose work has appeared in Early 
American Life, and who herself grows and 
harvests her own herbs. The special dies used 
to impress Ms. Johnson’s designs into the 
richly colored molten glass will be deeply hand- 
engraved under the supervision of Clevenger 
artisans. 


A Collection for the 
American Home 


The end result is an Early American bottle 
collection of remarkable integrity and beauty. 
Twelve different hand-made collector bottles. 
Each produced in true South Jersey glass, in an 
authentic South Jersey shape and color. And 
each bearing a faithful, boldly sculptured design 
of a traditional American herb. 

If you wish to share in The Early American 
Herb Bottles Collection, all you need to do is 
complete and return the attached coupon. You 
will receive your bottles at the convenient rate 
of one approximately every four weeks, until 
your collection of twelve is complete. The issue 


O Please enter my subscription for The Early American Herb Bottle Collection, 
consisting of twelve hand-made collector bottles sent to me at the rate of one 
approximately every four weeks. 

I am sending no money now. I will be billed the issue price of $12.95*, plus 


price for each bottle—just $12.95 plus shipping 
and handling—will be billed to you only with its 
shipment. 

It is therefore not necessary to send any 
money with your application. But in view of the 
collection’s exceptional beauty, interest and 
collector appeal—this collection will never be 
available in any store. 


J4 THEEARLY AMERICAN X 
HERB BOTTLE COLLECTION 
No-Risk Guarantee 


If, for any reason, I am dissatisfied with any bottle, I may 
return it within 30 days for a full credit or refund. 
Anytime within the first year, Museum 
Editions Limited promises to buy back 
any bottle from me as original owner for 
the full purchase price paid as long as the 
bottle is undamaged. 


Should any bottle arrive damaged in 
transit, Museum Editions Limited will 
immediately replace it. 


I may cancel my subscription to the series 
at any time. 


The Early American Herb Bottles Collection 
Museum Editions Limited ¢ Box 987 è Hicksville, NY 11802 


19059 Please allow six to eight weeks for delivery. 5403 
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. 1 postage and handling, with the shipment of each bottle. i 

Herb Shape Size Color l I understand that I may return any bottle in the series for any reason within 30 ! 
Rosemary Pumpkin Seed 8%x5 Azure Blue | days of receipt for a full credit or refund. I further understand that I may cancel I 
Chives Half Pint Flask 6 x 3% Cobalt 1 my subscription at any time. H 
Spearmint Large Scroll 9% x 5% Green i *Pennsylvania residents please add 6% sales tax. i 
Lemon Balm Tear Drop 9%x5 Amethyst i I 
Basil Decanter 73, x 3% Jersey Green 1 Name [ 
Parsley Flask 6% x 4% Amber l l 
Tarragon Large Scroll 9Y% x 5% Amethyst l Address ! 
Dill Pumpkin Seed 8%x5 Jersey Green I ; l i 
Summer Savory Tear Drop 9%x5 Green l City State. Zip. | 
Oregano Decanter Tx AN, Cobalt l E i 
Sage Flask 6% x 45, Azure Blue i Signature l 
Thyme Half Pint Flask 6% x 3% Amber l ! 
1 [i 
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COPYRIGHT © 1943, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BACK COVER PAINTING REPRINTED FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Part of a four-picture series issued as war bond posters in 1943, 
Norman Rockwell’s classic Freedom from Want symbolizes one of the 
most cherished dreams of American life. The Thanksgiving feast the 
painting probably depicts has a heritage dating back at least 
three-and-a-half centuries; a look at a people who helped to establish 


that tradition appears in this issue. 


